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EGYPT. 


HE despatches of M. Ducterc and Lord Granvitie 

recently published close the controversy as to the 
abolition of the Dual Control. If we attend to theories 
and not to facts, M. Ducterc has the best of the contro- 
versy, as Lord GRANVILLE has the best of it if facts only are 
taken into account. M. Ducterc starts with the theory 
that the English intervention has altered nothing. Lord 
GRANVILLE starts with the fact that it has made all the 
difference that anything could make. If there had been 
no insurrection and no English intervention, the Kuepive 
would certainly not have been at liberty to abolish the 
Joint Control against the wishes of France. Lord Gray- 
\ILLE says that the Kuepive never undertook that the 
Control should be perpetual; and that, if one of the 
two controlling Powers withdrew, the Kugpive was not 
bound to go on with the other. He certainly never pro- 
mised that the Control should be perpetual; but he pro- 
mised the French Government, as he promised the English 
Government, that the Controller it nominated should not 
be removed without its consent. The case of one of the 
two Powers retiring from the Control was never contem- 
plated ; but it is idle to contend that either the Kuepive or 
the Western Powers meant that, if one of these Powers 
withdrew, the Kuepive was at liberty to turn the Con- 
troller of the other Power adrift, and make the Controller 
of the withdrawing Power his sole financial adviser. 
When, however, Lord GraNvILLE comes, at the end of his 
despatch, to what he has really to say, and politely re- 
marks that a Joint Control is not in harmony with a 
sole intervention, the controversy isatanend. England 
acted, France would not act, and the Power that acted 
must alone work out the results of action. And what is 
trae of France is true of Turkey. Lord GranviLLe, in 
stating to the Powers what is to be the future of Egypt, 
takes no more notice of the Sutran than if the Sutra 
lived in the moon. It was not necessary to say anything 
positive about Turkey as it was with regard to France. 
There was no institution to abolish in which Turkey had 
an express share. ‘To ignore Turkey was enough to in- 
timate that, as Tarkey left England to act alone, no claim 
on the part of Turkey to work out the results of action 
could be recognized. The suzerainty of the Suntan is 
now merely a right to receive an annual sum of 
money which he has almost entirely given away to 
other people. England will see that the money is paid, 
and there its duties to the Sutran willend. The Suntan 
cannot be expected to like this manner of treating him, 
Jast as the French Foreign Office does not much like Lord 
GRANVILLE’s despatches about the Joint Control. But 
there is no other way of treating either France or Turkey 
if England is to be alone responsible for the results of its 
single-banded intervention. 

The Great Powers other than France appear to be willing 
to accept with placidity or indifference Lerd GRANVILLE’S 
Proposals for the future government of Egypt. But there 
are some special matters as to which England mast act, not 
only with the tacit consent of the Powers, but by express 
agreement with them. The chief of these are the use of 
‘he Suez Canal in time of war and the privileged position 
of foreiguers in Egypt. Lord Granvitte has already 
taken action in regard to the Canal, and he is pre- 
paring the way for future action in regard to the privi- 


leges of foreigners. It was quite impossible for England 
to withhold the question of the regulation of the use of the 
Canal in time of war from the cognizance and judgment of 
the Powers. The other Powers, and especially the Medi- 
terranean Powers, would never have admitted that Eng- 
land was entitled to wait and lay down such regulations as 
she pleased when occasion arose. The whole of Europe 
has interests in the Canal which cannot be overlooked, and 
it is only by the pressure of Europe generally that the 
novel position assigned to Turkey can be created and 
made part of international law. The Canal is a ditch 
in territory which is exclasively Tarkish, and it is only 
by an international agreement that Turkey, if a belli- 
gerent, can be restrained from using its exclusive rights 
over its own ditch, or, if a neutral, can be protected from 
a demand that it shall not allow one of the emir to 
pass through its territory. A neutral has a clear right, to 
forbid such passage, and although England, if the prohi- 
bition was aimed at her, would disregard it without hesita- 
tion, she would only do so in violation of neutral rights. 
The Suez Canal, too, may not long be the only construction 
of the kind, and England has already anticipated the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal by insisting that the best way 
to avoid quarrels as to its use is to regulate its use from the 
outset. As England was thus obliged to make some pro- 
posals as to the use of the Suez Canal, it is difficult to 
see what proposals could seem at once fairer to other 
Powers a more convenient to her than a proposal that 
the rules regulating the use of the Panama Canal should 
also regulate the use of the Suez Canal, with the impor- 
tant modification that these rules shall not so apply as to 
hamper operations undertaken to defend the Kuepive’s 
Government, or, in other words, destined by England to 
keep intact the Egypt of her creation. As a belligerent 
England will use the Canal as aay other belligerent may 
use it, if it can. As the guide and guardian of Egypt she 
will use it as she pleases. 

The abolition of the peculiar privileges of foreigners in 
Egypt isa mach more difficult matter to arrange than the 
use of the Canal, and Lord GranviLie has prudently kept 
it in the background for the present by getting the exist- 
ence of the International Tribanals prolonged for another 
year. The Egyptian Government, to use a term which it 
is frequently convenient to adopt in speaking of Lord 
GRANVILLE and Lord Durrerty, will now have until next 
February to mature a scheme which, if circumstances are 
propitious and if much delicacy of management is used, 
may possibly be accepted by the Powers. The scheme 
ultimately adopted must, if it is to succeed, be boldly 
conceived as well as adroitly worked out in detail. The 
conditions it has to fulfil are that it shall adequately pro- 
tect the interests of foreigners, make justice accessible to 
natives, bring every one in Egypt under the same laws, and 
do away with the perpetual excuses for —— interference 
which the present confused system permits. The first thing 
to do is to show that all Egypt will be under the reign of a 
law that will be generally recognized as good, and then to 
persuade foreigners that this good law will be so well 
administered that they may confidently look to it and not 
to their present privileges for protection. For some 
purposes the present code, if carefully remodelled, would 
do very well; for others, a code suited to the simple 
society of Egyptian villages must be framed. The ex- 
cellence of the administration of the law will depend on 
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the proper use of European judges. In rural districts 
native judges will do perfectly well if there is a right of 
appeal in proper cases to tribunals where a foreign element 
is found. In minor centres of business and activity some 
foreign judges will be necessary. At Alexandria the more 
foreign judges employed the better, provided the present 
ridiculous system of employing three or four foreigners 
to do the work of one is abandoned. The present Inter- 
national Tribunals may easily become the tribunals of 
Alexandria and the chief Courts of Appeal for all Egypt. 
The greatest difficulty will be to persuade the Powers to 
allow these Courts, although they have all the virtues 
that Courts can have, to exercise criminal jurisdiction 
over Europeans. It will perbaps be found prudent not to 
ask for this at first; bat England’s task of guiding Egypt 
cannot be wholly fulfilled until it is recognized that Egypt 
has been guided so well that its Courts can be trusted 
with all the powers that Courts can possess. 


THE LATEST FRENCH MINISTRY. 


4 fe latest of the Ministerial changes in France has 
also been the strangest. The history of the in- 
trigue which has put M. Fatuibres in the place of M. 
Ducterc will probably never be known. For the moment 
it is the interest of those concerned in it to keep the facts 
to themselves, and when the moment has passed, no one 
will care enough about the transaction to trace them 
out. In the last moments of his Ministerial life M. 
Ducterc showed unexpected decision. His illness had 
given his more ambitious colleagues an opportunity of 
making their game, as though there were to Prime 
Minister in the Cabinet. They had ascertained that, 
though the Committee on the Proscription Bills had re- 
jected the compromise suggested by M. Fasre bya majority 
of one, it would not be impossible to get the vote revised, 
provided that the Cabinet would accept the compromise 


when voted. M. Fasre had proposed to add to the | 


Ministerial measure a clause declaring members of families 
which have reigned in France incapable of fulfilling any 
electoral function or of holding any civil or milita 
employment. A single member of the Committee, M. 
Baw.vue, who had hitherto voted with M. Fioquer, was 
willing to accept the Ministerial Bill if the Cabinet wonld 
accept this supplementary provision; and, as the transfer 
of this one vote would ensure the adoption of M. Fasrn’s 
proposal, the supporters of M. Fiogvet’s Bill retired from 
the Committee, and left the majority to arrange with the 
Minister of the Inrerior for its acceptance by the Cabinet. 
By this time the Minister of Marine had resigned, but 
the remainder of the Cabinet, with the exception of M. 
Dvcterc and General Bittor, the Minister at War, were 
willing to follow M. Farurires’s lead. A Ministerial 
arrangement of which neither the Prime Minister—who 
is also Minister of Foreign Affairs—nor the Minister of 
War approved, is rather a novelty in political combina- 
tions; but in this case M. Ducterc was assumed to be too 
ill to have an opinion, while General BitLor avowed that 
he was as much opposed as ever to the proposal to expel 
the Orveans Princes from the army, and accepted the com- 
promise merely to stave off a Ministerial crisis at an incon- 
venient moment, but did not pledge himself to remain in 
office to carry out the law. 

All this happened on Saturday. On Sunday the morning 
papers contained a note to the effect that the Presipent of 
the Councit had not accepted the additional clanse inserted 
by M. Fanre, that he intended to abide by the Ministerial 
Bill as originally introduced, and that General Bittor was 
again of his chief's mind on the question. Late on 
Saturday evening General Br.or had communicated to 
M. Dvcterc the transaction to which the rest of the 
Cabinet had become parties, and had then learned that the 
Paine Minister was not inclined to be the cipher his col- 
leagues had chosen to maks him. M, Ductexc is said to 
have been too indignant at the mamner in which he had 
been treated to have any further dealings with the Cabinet, 
oreven with the Presipeyt of the Repustic, and the work of 
Sunday began with a visit from M. Grévy’s secretary to the 
Peme Minister to inquire if the note the Prrsipent had 
just read was authentic. The rest of the Cabinet was then 
summoned to the Elysée, and here it was no doubt 
arranged that. after a formal retirement of the whole 
Ministry the —— should be reappointed. M. 

8 resignation still to be obtained; but by two 


o'clock this was in the hands of the Presipent, and M, 
Grévy was free to make choice of a fresh Prime Minister. 
The Presipent’s next thought was how to get some new 
blood into the Cabinet, some change in this direction 
being obviously much wanted. It is an inexorable rule of 
current French politics that whenever new blood is wanted 
it must first be sought in the veins of M. Jutes Ferry, 
and be was asked to take M. Dvuctenc’s vacant place. 
The offer did not seem to him sufficiently attractive, and 
the business of forming a Ministry was finally entrusted 
to M. M. Ducxerc’s illness has thus been 
the means of introducing a new feature into Minis- 
terial crises. It is the first occasion on which a Prime 
Minister has been virtually invited to resign by his 
colleagues. Possibly if M. Ducterc had been in his usual 
health he would have told the other Ministers that, if they 
did not agree with his policy, it was for them, not for him, 
to retire. Under the circumstances, however, it was 
scarcely possible that he should do this, He had not the 
physical strength required for the task of filling up nine 
vacancies in his Cabinet and of recasting his original 
policy. That this last step would have been necessary 
is evident from the course of the subsequent debate. 
The proposal of the late Government without M. Fapre’s 
addition has not found a single supporter. There have 


been speakers for and against the Bill as amended by the 
Committee, and speakers in opposition to any legislation 

at all. But there have been no speakers for the Bill as 
drawn by M. Ducterc. If he had continued in. office, it 

could only have been by associating himself with the 
| Moderate Liberals, who hold that the law is already strong 
enough to deal with overt acts on the part of pretenders, 
and that it ought not to deal with anything else. 


The first remark that has to be made about the new 
Ministry is that there was not the least reason for its hasty 
and irregular creation. The disposal of the ORLEANS 
Princes was not so pressing a question that the con- 
sideration of it could not have been postponed until M. 
Ducterc’s recovery. No doubt it was in the hands of 
the Deputies to determine whether they would accord this 
courtesy to the Prime Minister, and they might con- 
ceivably have insisted on going on with the debate. In 
that case it would have been the duty of the remaining 
Ministers either to adhere to the policy which M. Ducierc 
had shaped for them in the first instance, or, if they 
had found this method impracticable, to retire individu- 
ally, and leave M. Grévy and M. Dvucierc to settle 
between them whether M. Ducterc should remain at the 
head of affairs. Supposing that it had been thought best 
for M. Ducterc to make way for a more robust poli- 
tician, the new Minister should have asked the Chamber 
to give him time to complete his Cabinet and to review 
the situation which he had to meet. As it was, M. 
Fatiiéres made his first appearance in the Chamber with 
three of the most important places in the Ministry still 
unfilled, and his object in coming thither was not to ask 
for a respite, but to take part in a debate. He could not 
even wait to find successors to General Bitor and 
JaurécuiBerry, and so avoid discussing a matter of very 
great interest to the army withthe army unrepresented in 
the Government. It seems impossible to accuse M. 
Fatiieres and his colleagues of personal ambition, because 
they can scarcely look forward to remaining in office more 
than a week or two. The political situation has suddenly 
become too. serious for a Ministry not a single member of 
which is known beyond his own immediate friends. If 
they represent any section of the Chamber, it is the Gam- 
bettists; but though this party, now that it has lost 
Gamperra, has lost its main recommendation to public con- 
fidence, it can still furnish a more presentable Cabinet than 
that to which the guidance of public affairs is at present 
committed. Perhaps, indeed, the most obvious explanation 
of the intrigue which has ended in putting M. Fatubres 
into the place of M. Ducterc, and thas by comparison 
raising the latter almost to the rank of a statesman, is 
to be found in the fear of the Gambettists lest M. 
Ciémenceau, and not they, should profit by the scare 
about the pretenders. If M. Frogvuer’s Bill had been 
adopted by the Chamber, the natural successor to 
M. Ducterc would have been the leader of the party which 
had put M. FLoquer forward. By inducing the majority 
of M. Docterc’s colleagues to agree behind his back to an 
arrangement with which he would have nothing to do, 
they gave the Chamber an opportunity of passing a Bill 


| which, though really as objectionable as M. F'Loquet’s, still 
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calls itself a compromise, and in that character appeals to 
those timid spirits who dislike the idea of a conflict with 
the Senate and of the dissolution which a quarrel with the 
Senate will in all probability involve. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT SWANSEA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is not to be blamed for his 
prudence in passing over at Swansea almost in 
silence the topics on which the Liberal party is irrecon- 
cilably divided. Among the assembly which met for the 
professed purpose of paying a compliment to Mr. Ditiwrn 
was @ typical Whig, Lord-Lientenant of his county, and 
father of the House of Commons. Mr. Tatsor probably 
disagrees from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on every serious political 
issue which is now pending or likely to be raised ; but for 
the present they find it possible to vote together. More 
critical admirers of the chief representative of Radicalism 
in the Cabinet may perhaps have been a little disappointed. 
They perhaps thought that it was hardly worth Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S while to come so far for the purpose of 
repeating @ few conventional jokes about the supposed 
want of discipline in the ranks of the present Opposition. 
Nearly all recent Liberal speakers have employed them- 
selves in the difficult task of explaining away Ministerial 
doctrines to which they were in a greater or less degree 
opposed. It may have been expected that a thorough- 
going advocate of democracy would take the opportunity 
of avowing and justifying opinions which some of his 
allies and colleagues are contented to excuse. 

Mr. Forster, when he lately spoke at Leeds, recognized 
in general terms the rights of minorities, though he with 
reason disapproved of the contrivances by which they are 
now in some instances partially protected. Sir Henry 
James, while he complacently foretold the disfranchisement 
of freeholders and of academic graduates, indicated, by the 
suggestion that perhaps equal electoral districts need not 
be exactly equal, a consciousness that his party were about 
to sacrifice to artificial symmetry the historical continuity 
of constitutional government and of English freedom, 
Mr. GoscHEn even went so far as to withhold his support 
from a measure which he nevertheless scarcely admits to 
be ruinous or even dangerous. He could not bring him- 
self to confess that he distrusts the promiscuous multitude 
which is to govern the country at its pleasure.; but he also 
loudly proclaims himself a Liberal, though, while he shivers 
on the brink of the abyss, he hesitates to take a leap in the 
dark. The waverers are one and all solicitous to assure 
their more reckless companions that they have no fear of 
the consequences from which they visibly shrink. If 
only they are allowed to retain a few ess and 
useless anomalies, they will welcome the supremacy 
of numerical majorities voting in electoral districts 
not absolutely equal. Mr. Goscuen and Sir Henry James, 


and the large number of Liberals whom they represent, 


cannot hereafter excuse themselves by want of warning. 
The most thoroughgoing of Radical journals ridiculed Mr. 
Forster’s doubt whether interests as well as numbers 
ought to be represented. Inthe present House of Com- 
mons, the writer declared, interests are superfluously pro- 
tected by hundreds of bankers, brewers, lawyers, and land- 
owners. Hereafter the workmen will take care of them- 
selves by electing workmen. The assertion is not the less 
significant because it contains a glaring fallacy. Half the 
present members represent, not the orders or classes to 
which they belong, but constituencies which are in 
turn perhaps manipulated by the Caucus. In the near 
future there may be no room for confusion or misunder- 
standing. 

If Mr. Cuamperzatn had chosen to speak more freely, he 
could not fail to fiad in a large Welsh town a sympathetic 
audience. Mr. Drtutwyn, indeed, is from his position and 
natural associations a somewhat eccentric representative 
of extreme Radicalism ; but Welsh farmers and tradesmen 
under the guidance of dissenting preachers have no objec- 
tion to revolutionary doctrines, though they probably bat 
half understand the language of their present instructor. 
Agitators have lately appealed to the jealousy of English 
interference which still survives among the simple-minded 
and imperfectly-educated Welsh population. The Sunday 
Closing Bill, which is at present confined to Wales, was 
probably intended to prepare the way for more considerable 
iustalments of Home Rule. An enlightened and patriotic 
Welshman would facilitate to the utmost of his power the 


spread among his countrymen of the civilizing influences 
which can only be derived from England; but the im- 
mediate road to local popularity leads in the opposite 
direction. The Welsh-speaking preachers are nably 
anxious to secure their natural monopoly, and in some con- 
stituencies they are believed to be not only the isans, 
but the paid agents, of Liberal candidates. The local 
members of the party who invited Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
to Swansea would probably have wished that he should 
make some reference to the questions which really 
interest the more zealous members of the party. Refer- 
ences to supposed jealousies between the Conservative 
leaders and a few members of their party are as unin- 
teresting at a Swansea meeting as in every day’s issue of 
a Liberal newspaper. It was not worth while to fasten 
on phrases which may have been attributed to one or 
two recent Conservative speakers. Whatever words Sir 
R. Cross may have used, he certainly never intended to 
pledge himself to a general negation of all proposals which 
may be brought forward by the Government. As Mr. 
CuaMBeRLaIN himself admitted, the late Ministers intro- 
daced a County Government Bill; and he might have 
added that their conduct and ultimate abandonment of the 
measure were culpably negligent and unwise. The forth- 
coming substitute for the Conservative measure will, ac- 
cording to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, stimulate what is called civic 
activity. It will probably exclude from local influence the 
active class of administrators which will at the same time 
be politically disfranchised. Neither the support of the 
measure by independent Liberals nor any 2 swe which 
may be offered is likely to be enthusiastic. The inhabitants 
of Swansea and its neighbourhood are perhaps com- 
paratively indifferent to the proposed abolition of the 
Corporation of London. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN adroitly treated 
as a practical scheme of secondary importance a Bill in 
which, though he may care little for Metropolitan adminis- 
tration, he must on political grounds take a profound 
interest. The chief author and manager of the Caucus 
has at present no hold on the Corporation, on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, or on the Vestries. These 
unambitious bodies occupy themselves with municipal 
duties; and their constituents are for the most part 
ignorant whether their local representatives belong to any 
political party. When a Central Municipality is elected 
by household suffrage, its organization and guidance will 
offer an attractive field for the en of professional 
managers. A Birmingham multiplied tenfold, and adminis- 
tered on the same principle of exclusion and intolerance, 
would be a weapon more efficient than any existing instru- 
ment for the consolidation of Radical supremacy. All 
the rates, all the official posts, all the property of the Cor- 
poration and the City Companies would be available for 
purposes of decorous and unpunishable corruption. Mr. 
Gtapstone’s favourite victims of abuse, the upper classes 
of London, would, when they were not lounging in clubs, 
appreciate in their capacity of disfranchised ratepayers the 
blessings of political rule. It is for the attainment of this 
object that Mr. CuamBerLatn and his colleagues promote a 
change which has been neither demanded nor desired by 
any section of the population. The future Municipality, 
with the hundred members who are to represent London, 
will be a new and formidable political force, 


Of the scheme by which the impending revolution is 
to be mainly effected Mr. CuamBer.ain said nothing at 
Swansea. Lord Hartincron, Mr. Goscney, Mr. Forster, 
and Sir Henry James had expatiated on the benefits or the 
dangers of the transfer of all political power from the 
present constituencies to those who live on weekly wages. 
It is well known that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is as mach 
opposed as Mr. Bricut to a representation of minorities, 
which would, in fact, be insecure and indefensible. The 
multitude is not disposed to assume supreme power for the 
purpose of abdicating any portion of its supremacy. At 
present minorities are practically, if not sufficiently, 
represented by means of diversities in the size and cha- 
racter of constituencies. When artisans and labourers 
dictate the policy of the country, the minority, which 
consists of the whole upper and middle class, will 
be finally excluded from influence and from political 
activity. The same result has been to a great extent pro- 
duced in the United States; but in that country property 
is comparatively safe, because the majority is interested 
in preserving it, The dominant class in England will 
have little or no realized property, and there will therefore 
be no security for those who possess land or capital. 
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When changes of such magnitude are impending, it is 
bnt idle for their promoters to contend with Mr. 
CuaMBeR.ain that Bankruptcy Bills and Criminal Codes 
need not cause general alarm. 


THE DUBLIN ASSASSINS. 


Derg oo the reason for the comparative parsimony 
with which the authorities dole out the evidence 
respecting the Dublin Murder League is not wholly ap- 
parent, it must be acknowledged that the successive in- 
stalments justify the manner of their arrangement by their 
solid and important character. The evidence of last 
Saturday was, without exception, of the greatest weight, 
both in determining the existence and objects of the con- 
spiraey and in connecting the accused persons directly 
with the attack on Mr. Fietp. The testimony of the man 
Lamiz in the one respect, and that of the girl Carrouu in 
the other, supply important corroboration and complement 
to the evidence of the informer Farre.t. That English 
+ ig with Irish disaffection should be driven in 
the circumstances to laborious jesting about the frequency 
and failure of the attempts to murder Mr. Forster is 
not perhaps wholly surprising. Yet, considering how 
well the attempts which failed so often against one Chief 
Secretary succeeded against another, and considering 
certain notorious circumstances which attended Mr. 
- Forster’s resignation, it might be wiser, as well as 
more seemly, for admirers of Mr. Cuambertain to take 
a rather different tone from that of laughter, which is 
pretty evidently on the wrong side of the mouth. The fun 
of unsuccessful assassination is fan which does not com- 
mend itself to all tastes, especially when the assassination 
succeeds at last only too completely. But this is doubtless 
a matter of opinion. What is important is that in both 
England and Ireland the Dublin assassins seem to be more 
or less given up by their friends. The fact is by no means 
unexampled, but it is not the less encouraging. A similar 
manifestation of feeling has at all times attended in such 
matters the unpardonable sin of being found out, and it is 
chiefly significant as amounting on the part of those who 
exhibit it to a confession that-the authorities have put 
their finger on the right place. This being so, the Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly right in determining not to hurry itself 
in the process of collecting and arranging the testimony 
at its disposal. No greater misfortune could happen than 
that the clue at last obtained should break through hasty 
handling. 


Some disappointment has been expressed by persons not 
thoroughly acquainted with Irish affairs at the insignifi- 
cance of the accused; and fears have been hinted that the 
real heads of an assassination plot, supposing it to exist, 
have not yet been got at. This doubt indicates a want of 
comprehension of the extraordinary sordidness of the 
present Irish agitation. It would be possible, or almost 
possible, to count on the fingers of one hand the men of 
character, standing, generous ambition, or honest enthn- 
siasm who are prominent in it. The days are, in fact, 
irreparably past when an Emmerr or a Lord Epwarp 
FirzGeraLp, even when a Daniet O’Connext, could find 
himself impelled to head Irish disaffection. There was 
less reality in Irish grievances even then than is wont to 
be allowed now by ignorant or lazy repeaters of the cant 
of the day; there is now no reality atall. In Nationalism 
pure and simple there may be something generous, if 
there is much more that is simply foolish ; but the leaders 
of the present agitation disavow Nationalism, or avow it 
only with a disingenuous equivocation which must disgust 
any enthusiast. Accordingly the Irish leaders of the day 
are ambitious politicians in search of a platform, unclassed 
or “declassed” persons in search of a position, long- 
headed men of business in search of a profitable occupa- 
¢ion, second-rate or third-rate speakers and writers in 
quest of promotion, mediocrities and nonentities of every 
kind and class. This lowering of tone naturally graduates 
itself through all the stages of the anti-English movement, 
and the step from Emmett to persons of the WHELAN and 
Carey class (whether Wuean and Carey themselves are 

rsonally guilty or not does not matter to the argument) 
is not greater than the step from men like Lord Epwarp 
Frizogratp to men like Mr. Patrick Eaay. The patriots 
of a hundred years ago did not sit comfortably in Paris 
administering, without the trifling formality of an audit, 
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the contributions of American honsemaids; neither, when 
they came to active business, did they form plans for stab. 
bing jurymen in the common cut-throat manner and run. 
ning away. Fashions change in all things, and in the 
present case a remarkable harmony of degradation may be 
observed in the whole matter. It is not at all to be 
wondered at; chivalry and adventure would be singularly 
out of place in a business the fount and origin of which is 
a desire to transfer a balance on the left-hand side of a 
bank-book from the banking accounts of one class in 
Ireland to the banking accounts of another class. The 
more imprudent and outspoken agitators have even been 
unlucky enough to confess that if they are anxious for Irish 
independence, it is partly, if not chiefly, because it would 
enable them to make a more rapid sweep of the landlords’ 
pockets than can be hoped for by the slow process of 
decennial Land Bills. These designs may supply a power- 
ful motive, but hardly an inspiriting or eunobling one. 
The motives of a pickpocket carried out by the methods 
~ @ cut-throat are scarcely likely to produce TELis and 
OFERS. 


In the proceedings at the Kilmainham Police-court there 
is one matter which seems to call for notice, and that is 
the rather insufficient protection given by the magistrates 
to the witnesses. It is, of course, to be deprecated strongly 
that any obstacle should be offered to fair cross-examina- 
tion. But the cross-examination of ALice CARROLL and 
of Lamtz, as of Farrett the week before, appears 
to have been simply employed by the professional 
advisers of the accused as au opportunity for reviling and 
insulting the witnesses for the Crown. It is generally 
recognized that examination to character has no place ina 
preliminary inquiry, and it is only by an extreme stretch 
of courtesy that the taunts addressed to the witnesses on 
Saturday last can even be dignified by the name of an 
examination to character. Fortunately Irish witnesses 
are generally a full match for Irish lawyers, and the 
prisoners’ advocates seem to have got remarkably little 
out of their graceful badinage about turning coats and 
being in love. Still the maintenance of the mora! 
superiority which since the late executions has been on the 
side of the Government is of no small importance, and this is 
not assisted by allowing counsel to exclaim in court, 
“This is bare-faced perjury’? when another counsel is 
examining. It is true that the exclamation was rebuked, 
but only indirectly and after protest by the counsel for 
the Crown. Now it was made evident, in the rather ill- 
judged proceedings against Messrs. Heaty, Davirr, and 
Quinn (the result ot which, though satisfactory after 
a fashion, is likely to be more inconvenient to the 
Government than to the accused), that every opportunity 
would be taken of making law courts and law proceedings 
the scenes and the vehicles of the language which it is 
now unsafe to utter in less privileged places. This last 
state of things would be worse than the tirst. Mr. Davirt 
mouthing on a platform about the “ deadly embrace of ser- 
“ pentine landlordism ” is not wholly ridiculous—for he is 
something more—but he is ridiculous chiefly. The brow- 
beating, taunting, and badgering of the Crown’s witnesses 
in the Crown’s courts is a spectacle much more harmful 
to that supremacy of the law which is the beginning and 
end of good government in Ireland. So long as the law 
is feared, if not respected, agitators may rave, recite, and 
madden from Donegal to Wexford with very little danger. 
It is when the law shows the slightest sign of weakness that 
language about the hellish designs of the Property Defence 
Association and the blind and idiotic vindictiveness of 
the Castle party becomes perilous. At the time when 
it was well known that the hesitation of the Government 
paralysed the arm of the law, the mildest suggestions, the 
merest hints of Mr. Parnett and others, were promptly 
translated into ageneral carnival of outsage. Now, wheu 
the law acts at last, Connaught is exhorted to march upon 
Meath without the slightest result following. The mere 
vapouring of agitators is therefore of much less import- 
ance than language, in itself more moderate, which tends 
to throw discredit on the law, to discourage witnesses, and 
to raise the idea that bullying will get an accused person 
out of trouble. Fortunately, there is at present little fear 
of this; but there might be fear of it if such license of 
cross-examination continued as was allowed at Kilmainham 
last Saturday, 
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THE DEBATE ON THE PROSCRIPTION BILL. 


N the debate on the French Proscription Bills the new 
Government has been tly overweighted in argu- 
ment. This is not entirely due to the fact that they had a 
bad cause to defend. They were additionally unfortunate 
in being pledged to a compromise for which there was 
even less to be said than could be said for the more 
extreme proposal. Indeed, by the side of the measure 
arranged for the use of M. Fattibres’s Ministry by M. 
Fasre, M. Froguet’s Bill looked almost statesmanlike. It 
was shrewdly pointed out by one of the speakers in favour 
of the latter that the Ministerial measure would bring the 
whole question of proscription up again at each fresh re- 
currence of a crisis. Whenever the Republic seemed to 
be in danger, the Government would be urged to use the 
powers with which M. Fapre proposed to invest them. 
Sooner or later, therefore, the OrLEans Princes would have 
to go, and it was better even for themselves that they 
should go soon rather than late. The position of suffer- 
ance in which the Government proposed to place them 
would shortly become unendurable. They would be driven 
into voluntary exile as a preferable alternative to one that 
would erect them into a class of suspects, denied rights 
that are enjoyed by every French citizen, and subjected 
to police supervision in common with every French 
criminal. What could be said on behalf of the compromise 
agreed to between the Committee and the fragmentary 
Ministry which for the moment is charged with the con- 
duct of public business was said under unusual disadvan- 
tages. . Faurres’s speech was interrupted by his 
sudden illness, and the second half of it was read by an 
Under-Secretary two days later. A greater orator than 
the new Prime Minister would have made but little im- 
pression in such circumstances as these. The reasons he 
gave for preferring the Ministerial Bill to M. Froqve’s 
were that as during the last twelve years the Princes of 
Orteans had, on the faith of the Legislature, spent a great 
deal of money in France, they ought not to be violently 
expelled without having attempted anything against the 
Republic; and that a discretionary power of expelling 
them would be no embarrassment to the Government. 
Most people, we imagine, would prefer being banished at 
once to living on in well-grounded expectation of being ex- 
pelled whenever the Opposition choose either to use sufli- 
cient insistence with the Government or to provoke a 
Ministerial crisis. As every French Opposition seems 
strong enough to turn out a Cabinet, however powerless it 
may be to replace one, one or other of these alternatives 
is sure to follow, after a very short interval, on the pass- 
ing of the Bill in its present shape. 


The case on behalf of the Moderate Republicans was 
very well stated by M. Risor. He did not conceal his 
conviction that the whole of the proposed legislation was 
perfectly unreal. The reasons assigned for introducing it 
were not those which had actually weighed with its authors. 
M. Gamperta’s death had left the Republican party with- 
out a recognized leader, and a question had at once arisen 
as to the direction which the future policy of the Republic 
ought to follow. M. Froquet had taken advantage of Prince 
NapoLgon’s Manifesto to start the Republican party in the 
direction of Radicalism. If he could induce the Chamber 
to expel the Princes at the instance of the Extreme Left, 
it would not be easy for it to reject similar guidance on 
other and more important occasions. What have the 
Princes of OrteaNns done to forfeit the ordinary immuni- 
ties of Frenchmen? The Count pg Paris has gone to 
Frohsdorf; the Duke p’AumaLE has allowed it to be 
supposed that under certain circumstances he might 
come forward as a candidate for the Presidentship of 
the Republic. Two stranger reasons for counting them 
among active pretenders could hardly be given. The 
visit of the Count pg Paris to Frohsdorf implied the 
abandonment of any advantage he might have enjoyed 
as the special representative of Orleanist principles. 
In fact, it postponed his title to that of the Connt 
De CHampBorD, who has up to this time shown no dis- 
position to make way for his kinsman. The intention 
attributed to the Duke p’Avumats is still more reas- 
suring. To become a candidate for the chief place in 
the Republic is tantamount to the acceptance of the 
re ae as a legitimate form of government for France, 
and though such a step on the part of the Duke p’AumaLe 
would not bind his nephew, it would hardly have been 
formally taken without his nephew's consent. A still 


more forcible argument is to be found in the history 
of the Republic since 1870. The influence of the Orleanist 
Princes is not an unknown quantity. From 1871 to 1873 
it was exerted on materials very much more pliable than 
any now at their disposal. If when their own partisans 
were in power they could do nothing to advance their 
cause, is it likely that they will be more successful now 
that the Republic is in undisputed possession of the 
ground? It is the boast of the Republican party that 
they have made the Republic in spite of pretenders, 
and made it by hands which, if they had moved as 
their owners would have liked to move them, would 
have made a Monarchy instead. The proscription of 
the Orteans Princes will be a declaration that the Ro- 
publicans are weaker after the victory is won than they 
were when the battle was going on. It is not neces- 
sary to follow M. Risor into his theoretical demonstration. 
that a constitutional monarchy is incompatible with 
universal suffrage. Whether the masses will now tolerate 
the cleverly balanced fictions on which such q. monarchy 
rests is a point that can scarcely be decided except by 
experiment. In the first instance, at all events, eve 
thing would probably depend on the character of t 
constitutional king. If he possessed the resolution so 
exceptionally necessary to a French ruler, it is possible 
that the difficulty which M. Risor thinks insurmountable 
would prove, as others of the same kind have done before, 
to be only insurmountable on paper. M. Risor was more 
within the range of practical politics when he described 
the dangers which the Republic may conceivably encounter 
in the future. They are the growing feebleness of the 
Government, the multiplication of Ministerial crises, 
the possibility that the direction of the Republic may 
pass to a party which had nothing to do with its 
foundation. Upon these points M. ) aoe might have 
spoken with greater vigour than it suited him to use. Bt 
was important not to allow that the Republic is in any 
present straits, lest such an admission should be twisted 
into a recognition of an Orleanist conspiracy. All that he 
would concede was that, if it did not take care it would 
fall into great straits by and by. The best thing that 
could happen to the Republic would be a more genera} 
recognition that the bad time has come and is not merely 
coming. The degradation of the last fortnight has been 
great enough to satisfy the most bitter of its adversaries. 
To be frightened at its own shadow; to turn a deaf ear to 
the few real politicians who have contrived to retain their 
faith in it; to put up with a Ministry which has to ask a 
colonial doctor to look after the navy becanse no man whe 
has ever commanded a ship will have anything to with 
it—this is what the Republic of Taiers and Duravure has 
come to in the course of five years. The only consolation 
that its best wishers can offer to themselves is the certainty 
that, do what it will, it can hardly travel at the same rate 
during the next five years. The possibilities of humilia 
tion have been run through so fast that there cannot be 
as many more in reserve. 

The principle of the compromise was accepted by a. 
very large majority, the Extreme Left voting with the 
Government in erder to secure an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of the amendments by which they hoped to as- 
similate the Bill to M. Fioquet’s. Itis strange that whea 
the most important of these amendments came on it was- 
rejected by 352 votes to 172. The terror under which the 
Chamber is supposed to be suffering must be very well. 
under control when so many Deputies are found to leave 
the banishment of pretenders who threaten the life of the 
Republic to the discretion of a Ministry which has not been. 
in office a week, and which represents no party in the 
Chamber. It may be that the majority are a little startled 
at the speed with which the Republic is moving in the 
direction desired by the Extreme Left, and now thas 
it is well over the brow of the hill are disposed to make 
intermittent efforts to apply an ineffectual drag. Whethor 
the Senate will in this respect be any wiser than the 
Chamber remains to be seen. If it rejects the Bill and con- 
sents to a dissolution, there will be a chance, however 
remote a one, for moderate counsels to reassert themselves. 
The cowardice with which moderation is accompanied in. 
France makes it unlikely that any use will be made of 
this opportunity; but the best hope for the Republic lies 
in its being afforded. It is more probable, however, thatthe 
Senate will devise some further compromise in the hope of 
averting the storm which can alone clear the political air. 
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MINOR SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 


pas deluge of speeches from members of Parliament 
with which the columns of the newspapers have been 
flooded during the past week may seem at first sight sur- 
rising when the near advent of a new Session is remem- 
red. That just before it becomes their duty to talk, men 
should be apparently all the more anxious to talk when no 
duty presses on them, is on the face of it an odd thing. But 
the conditions of political speaking have changed a good 
deal of late, and it is from a want of recognition of the 
change that unreasonable demands are sometimes made on 
the speakers. The solemn critics who insist that when- 
ever a Minister or ex-Minister of Cabinet rank, or even a 
private member of some prominence, opens his mouth he 
shall develop an entirely now theory of political parties, 
strike out a perfectly untrodden line of construction or criti- 
cism, and at the very least drop an epigram or a character 
in Lord Bezaconsrie.p’s best manner, forget in what year of 
the century they are living. In certain tenures, poultry 
id to the landlord as rent in kind are called “ duty- 
ms.”” The utterances of members of Parliament in the 
case of the Lower House almost always, and in that of 
the Upper very often, may be called simply duty speeches. 
The new constituencies are not careful or expectant of new 
licies, fresh political lines, or epigrams d la DisRAELI; 
ut they expect the average member to put before them 
vivd voce the views which the local newspaper has been 
putting in black and white, to adore or to abjure Mr. 
GLADSTONE as the case may be, and, in short, to make pro- 
fession of the faith that is in him as a kind of compliment 
and homage to their electoral majesty and a cordial to 
their political constitution. It would be very surprising if 
in such a state of things many epoch-making speeches were 
delivered. The performance has, as a rule, too mugh of 
routine about it, and the outline of what is expected is too 
well known (especially if the speaker be a Ministerialist), 
to give much scope for invention. There is a story of a 
schoolboy who wrote a prize poem on the subject of super- 
stition, and was summoned into the presence of the head- 
master, a head-master of the old type. ‘‘ Your poem is 
‘much the best,’’ said the dignitary, ‘‘ but I don’t quite 
“ like the treatment. There should have been something 
“ abont the sacrifice of Ipaicenia. Everybody will expect 
“something about the sacrifice of Ipnicenta.” The gifts 
and graces of Mr. Giapsrone are the sacrifice of IpHIGENIA 
to the average Liberal member; and certain well-known, 
though, it is true, somewhat more varied, matters are the 
sacrifice of IpHigenta to the Opposition. It must be ad- 
mitted that neither Liberals nor Tories often fall into the 
error of the too independent schoolboy ; and their head- 
masters—the constituents—have seldom to rebuke them 
for originality. 
On the whole, though Lord Gzorce Hamitton’s illness 
deprived the Middlesex Conservatives of a speech which 
would probably have had merit, the Opposition seems to have 
brought the bigger guns to bear, if not to have kept up 
the smartest fire, during the earlier fom of the week. 
Ministers had had their turn before, and the transient and 
embarrassed figure of Mr. Munpetta (a Radical who had 
to bear at Aylesbury the mild reproaches of a comrade so 
little Radical as Mr. Georce RvssEtt on the Govern- 
ment defection from the Radical creed in Egypt) hardly 
balances the appearance of Lord Carnarvon, Colonel 
Srantey, and Mr. Lowruer, on the other side, even if 
Lord Cartinerorp be allowed to make up to his support. 
Mr. Forster’s opinions on the Dutch and French schools of 
painting ark As come within the present range, and 
the innumerable minors call for but slight notice. 
Mr. Samuzn Mortey’s remarkable comparison of Mr. 
Giapstons to an oyster slowly opening to Liberal- 
ism under persuasion of the knife of public opinion is 
indeed an interesting example of the shifts to which 
GtapstoNE-worship drives the ingenious worshipper. A 
more satisfactory example of the parrot-politician could 
got be easily found than Mr. Aanew, with his profession 
af belief that everything will, thanks to the best and wisest 
af Governments, turn out well, the only dark spot in the 
picture being the Pension List, which Mr. Acnew discerns 
to be “a reproach to the nation.” Mr. Ryzanps has ex- 
hibited that fortunate and Christianlike faculty of forgetting 
and forgiving which makes certain Radicals look on Mr. 
Giapstoxn’s “Egyptian escapade as a mere freak of the 
beloved and distracting object. Sir Witrrip Lawson has 


proved himself to be nobly free from this reproach ; but 
even he has been obliged to chequer his declaration that 
rebels are generally right (which in at least two in- 
stances means that Mr. GrapsTovE is particularly wrong) 
by remarking on the mean and contemptible conduct of Sir 
Srarrorp NorTHCcOTE in running away to the Mediterranean. 
As in this case meanness and contemptibleness must also 
overshadow the Chateau Scott, it must be supposed that 
either Sir WiLFRID’s eccentri¢ logic (after, in another case, 
allowing him to describe permission to a thirsty man to 
drink as the “ grinding oppression of tyranny”) has run 
away with him, or that he is so angry with Mr. Grapstonr 
as to be regardless of consequences. The new Under- 
Secretary for India, Mr. J. K. Cross, emerges more credit- 
ably from the crowd with some sensible criticisms of the 
monomaniacs who talk of England ruining India, and of 
those who clamour for more and tighter Government 
leading-strings at home. Lastly, to find Mr. Howarp 
advocating, in the interest of the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
lifting of election expenses from the shoulders of candidates 
may have a not unsalutary effect in showing those who 
have not thought much about the matter what that mis- 
chievous proposal really means. 


The speeches of Lord Carnarvon and of Colonel 
Srantey stand out from these minor efforts. They as 
usual have been cavilled at as barren for dealing with 
subjects which, if they had not dealt with them, the 
cavillers would probably have urged that they were 
afraid to touch. Bat no one who examines these speeches 
carefully will deny them the credit of being solid con- 
tributions to discussion. It seems to be forgotten that 
Lord Carnarvon, who gave not long since very signal 
pledges of his objection to what is called Jingoism, is not 
exactly the first-comer when he objects to Jingo proceed- 
ings on the part of the Government, still less when he 
comments on the singular spectacle of his own companion 
in secession from a Conservative Ministry on the ground 
of its too spirited policy, joining a Liberal one in the 
very flush of a policy which is defensible only as bein, 
spirited. Colonel SraNuey’s remarks on the 
reforms, and on Lord Hartincton’s mysterious sketch of 
the English agent of the future in Egypt, can hardly be 
honestly dismissed as stale harpings on the past. But 
the object of such speeches, it may be again repeated, 
is not, on whatever side they are made, to convince or to 
tickle the minds or ears of accomplished students of 
politics. They are intended to please the electors—if pos- 
sible to convert them—at any rate, to keep them up to the 
mark. It may not be inspiriting in itself to hear a Liberal 
member intone, in or out of tune, the usual Benedicite omnia 
opera for the benefit of Mr. Guapstone; and fastidious 
persons may be tired of hearing that the Government has 
done everything right, or everything wrong, as the case 
may be. But the speeches are not intended for fastidious 
persons. They are ceremonial observances, not destitute of 
meaning or intention, but having rather a special than a 
general intention and meaning. Except that it would not 
please the electors (or perhaps the elected), there is 
no reason why most of them should be reported at 
all, except locally. The opening of Parliament will put 
something of a stop to them, and there have been found 
persons ribald enough to assert that this is one of the 
main advantages of Parliament being in Session. This is, 
of course, an exaggeration; but it is at any rate not so 
foolish as the grumbling which insists that such a speech 
whenever it is delivered shall be an oratorical and political 
masterpiece. The present is the day of the speech of all 
work, as it is of many other things of all work. It would 
be as reasonable to demand in these cases the pregnant 
phrases, the vast political generalizations, and all the other 
fine things which are sometimes clamoured for, as it would 
be to demand the literary excellence of Swirr or of BuRKE 
in a leading article of the Times. Of course, even the 
journey-work of a good workman like Lord Carnarvon 
or Mr. Cross distinguishes itself from the journey-work of 
a bad workman like Mr. Acnew, who painfully gets by 
heart a few party commonplaces and repeats them. But 
as journeymen and journey-work go, the latter kind of 
—_ naturally tends to become more plentiful than the 
jormer. 
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THE SKYE CROFTERS. 


a attacks made by crofters or small occupiers in 
Skye on policemen or process-servers may be attri- 
buted to the lawless doctrines of the present day 
and to the Irish Land Act. The islanders, if they read 
newspapers, have probably the opportunity of taking 
lessons in Socialism, and there are not wanting demagogues 
to advise them as to the advantages of threats and 
of violence. The original demands of the crofters seem 
to have been confined to certain claims of rights of pasture 
on the hills or moors adjacent to their tenements. . The 
owners find it more profitable to let the grazing to larger 
occupiers ; and their legal claim to absolute property in the 
disputed lands is probably wellfounded. The crofters, not- 
withstanding their poverty, would have little difficulty in 
obtaining from sympathizers the means of trying the 
question at law, and their resort to force raises a strong 
presumption against the lawfulness of their demands. The 
conflict, which has been for some time proceeding, has of 
late assumed a new and more dangerous form. Formidable 
bands of rioters have attacked and driven off the officers 
who were charged by the Court of Session with the duty 
of serving notices or writs on the cottagers. The owners 
of the lands in dispute are no longer, with the crofters, 
the only parties to the dispute. An open defiance of the 
law, even if it is technically described as contempt of 
court, must be repressed by any force which may be re- 
quired for the purpose. The offenders will probably 
find that they have misunderstood the effect of the 
precedents which they have followed. The outrages in- 
stigated by the Land League were for some months 
tolerated by unscrupulous politicians that they might 
furnish additional arguments in favour of exceptional 
and anomalons legislation. The people of Skye have little 
or no Parliamentary influence, and their claims may 
perhaps conflict with the interests of the large tenants 
who are assailing the security of landed property from an 
opposite direction. The agitation of the Farmers’ Alliance 
in Scotland and in England is exelusively promoted for 
their own benefit by capitalists of a single class. The Duke 
of ARGYLL, in an instructive article in the Nineteenth Century 
on the condition of the Highlands, includes in the class of 
large farmers only tenants who pay a rent of more than 
5ool.a year. Their covetousness of the property of others 
is much less entitled to sympathy than the discontent of 
the poor crofters in Skye. The principal representative 
of the English Farmers’ Alliance openly urges as an argu- 
ment for the abolition of distress that the existing law 
facilitates the occupation of land by persons of small 
means. 

Although it may be hoped that the petty disturbances 
in the Hebrides will be speedily suppressed, the indica- 
tions of a growing disregard of law justify grave uneasi- 
ness, There is much less excuse for Mr. BrapLavGu’s 
scheme for intimidating Parliament than for the resistance 
of the Skye crofters to the officers of the Court of Session. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the merits of 
the original dispute, but there is no doubt that it has been 
settled by the only competent authority. A Court of Law 
has decided that the House of Commons acted within the 
limits of its power which is the measure of its legal right. 
It is more indispensable to the welfare of society that 
lawful authority should prevail than that it should be ad- 
ministered with absolute freedom from error. The losing 
litigant, whether he is a Highland crofter or an English 
demagogue, cannot be allowed to assert his pretensions by 
physical force. Mr. Brapiavca will be defeated, whatever 
may be the numbers of the mob which he may succeed 
in collecting, because he has placed himself in collision 
with the strongest force in the State. He might 
perhaps meet with sympathy on the part of some 
of his present opponents if he proposed to overawe the 
House of Lords; but his attempt to intimidate the House 
of Commons will be altogether futile. The advocates of 
fundamental or revolutionary changes hope to accomplish 
their purposes with the aid of the body which Mr. 
BkapLaucH would submit to the dictation of the multi- 
tude. He has not yet acquired the control of the ma- 
chinery by which Liberal majorities are more effectually 
coerced. The Caucus will not at present be disposed to 
abdicate in favour of the mob. Mr. BRaDLavGH’s well- 
known confederate announces with feminine confidence 
that, if the intended menace fails of its effect, the force 
which may be used in defence of the House of Commons 


not be sustained by the more cool-headed principal in the 
contest. 

In the remotest part of the kingdom, as in the capital, 
the ancient English reverence for law has been mainly 
impaired by practical and speculative attacks on the 
right of property. Judicial and Parliamentary legisla- 
tion have been uniformly founded on the assumption 
that ownership of land or personalty was entitled to 
protection. Proposals to readjust the distribution of pro- 
perty in accordance with supposed expediency unsettle the 
foundations of society. It is perhaps possible that another 
fabric might be raised on a@ communistic basis ; but almost 
all existing law becomes unmeaning if property is no 
longer assumed as an ultimate fact. Its owners have in 
general been too prudent to proclaim with unnecessary 
plainness that they have a right to do what they will with 
their own, but their discretionary power is really taken for 
granted in every transaction of life. The borough owner 
who before the passing of the Reform Bill made himself 
notorious by crudely propounding his claim was so far 
mistaken that he asserted a right which was obviously 
unjust, though it might be strictly legal. In ejecting his 
tenants because they had not voted for his nominee, he 
exercised an odious interference with their political 
freedom; but even the unfortunate Whig electors of 
Newark submitted to a demand which could not be 
resisted. A tenant from year to year could not then 
insist on prolonging his occupation because his landlord 
required possession of the premises under the influence of 
questionable motives. In those days agrarian agitators 
would not have thought it possible to dispossess landlords 
on the pretext that, under a tenure enp d to be more 
advantageous to the occupiers, they could increase the pro- 
duce of the land. The justice of the old decision in the 
case of Crrus’s coat, or rather the coat of his companion, 
had not been questioned fifty years ago. It mattered little 
whether the garment fitted another claimant better, if it 
belonged to the actual possessor. The interest of society 
in the maintenance of absolute ownership is widely rami- 
fied. The tailor and the clothmaker would have found no 
demand for their goods if the purchaser had not thought 
himself secure in the enjoyment of the coat. When a 
Legislature or a tribunal assumes the power of awarding 
goods to the claimant who can use them best, the outside 
multitude will not fail to exercise its own judgment on the 
merits of the transaction. Socialism soon comes round to 
the primitive right of every man to take and keep what he 


can. 

‘The turbulent crofters in Skye, though they may have 
been stimulated by demagogues, are perhaps convinced 
that their claims are legal as well as in their opinion just. 
In such cases custom and tradition constitute the law in 
popular estimation. It is possible that economic changes 
may have injuriously affected their condition in such a 
manner that doubtful rights of pasture or occupation have 
acquired an artificial value. The case is probably one for 
impartial investigation or for compromise; but the resort 
of the islanders to force will greatly complicate any ques- 
tion which may arise. Demands preferred in a lawless 
manner, though they may for the time be satisfied or 
withdrawn, are almost always succeeded by lasting ten- 
dencies to disorder. Thirty years ago the farmers in some 
districts of South Wales felt or fancied themselves 
aggrieved by the frequency of turnpike gates, in a 
country where the maintenance of the was natu- 
rally costly. They consequently formed a combination 
for the violent destruction of the obnoxious gates, 
taking for their motto and title a text about Repecca 
destroying the gates of her enemies. After several 
outrages, including one murder, had been committed, 
the Government of the day appointed a competent Com- 
mission of inquiry, and passed, in accordance with its 
report, an Act which has since proved satisfactory. No 
more attacks were made on turnpikes in Sonth Wales; but 
since the beginning of the rons year a similar riot has 
taken place at a gate near Wrexham, in North Wales. The 
Resecca organization has survived in its native district. 
At frequent intervals bodies of men assemble in the Resecca 
disguise for the pu of taking fish, or of asserting some 
other imaginary right with more or less violence, according 
to the opposition which they have to encounter, It is 
highly probable that the Skye crofters may repeat 
their recent practices, even if the disturbances are 
for the present discontinued. It is not satisfac. 
tory to be informed by enlightened theorists that the 


Will be repelled by force. The challengo will probably 


people of the Hebrides, as of other Gaelic districts, 
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were, in the opinion of modern economists, unjustly treated 
by their chiefs when, on the abolition of their era | 
jurisdictions, they became landed proprietors of the Englis 
or Lowland type. The Duke of Arcrtt shows that the 
‘result of the change has been economically advantageous, 
-and that the Highlands now provide maintenance for a 
population much larger than that which in former times 
vwas forced by starvation to live habitually on plunder. 
4 century and a half which has passed since the final 
pacification of the Highlands might be supposed to have 
quieted adverse claims, especially in the numerous cases 
in which the present owners represent purchasers. Few 
civilized communities have not sprung from states of 
society in which there was more or less violence and 
injustice. The proposal that all titles should be invalidated 
af flaws could be discovered in their remote origin would 
‘be the readiest mode of reproducing the anarchy and 
uncertainty of barbarous ages. Insurgents and rioters 
-in the present day are never likely to want apologists. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


ii would appear on the face of the matter that nothing 
4 should be simpler than to find out whether the Zulas 
are or are not pleased at the restoration of Cerewayo, and, 
if so, whether they approve of the way in which it has 
‘been managed. Asa matter of fact, however, there is the 
widest possible difference among the authorities on the 
subject. It is to be supposed that the Correspondents of 
the different London papers who send home reports are 
more or less acquainted with the people and the country. 
They are not mere outsiders sent to look on at what is 
happening; and yet, if they were witnesses each prepared 
to wake the facts square with an accepted theory, they 
could not contradict one another more flatly than they 
do. According to one, the Kine has been accepted with 
joy ; another finds a great difference of opinion ; a third is 
sure that the restoration is unpopular. One Correspondent 
‘has seen the Zulus flocking to welcome Cerewayo ; another 
asserts that this display of loyalty is secured by a device well 
enough known in more civilized countries when a sovereign 
goes among his faithful people. A sufficient number of loyal 
subjects are hired for the occasion, and crowd round his 
Majesty whenever and wherever he appears in public. We 
fear that quite insignificant chiefs have refused to mect the 
Kino, and that others have used language of menace to 
him, which is a far better proof of the low estimate they 
have formed of his actual power than mere absence would 
be. Crrewaro himself is even said to have acknowledged 
that his people do not want him and that his power is 
-gone. Whatever element of exaggeration and mistake 
there may be in these reports, it is certainly remarkable 
that we should hear so little of any satisfaction at his 
vreturn. The noisy English faction which clamoured for 
‘his restoration is curiously quiet, or, if it speaks at all, 
keeps to generalities. One thing may be accepted as 
proved. The restoration has thoroughly pleased nobody. 
‘Even those who believe that the Zulus are content to have 
the Kino back find that the terms on which he returns are 
unpalatable, and there isa very general opinion that his 
restoration is unpopular on any terms. 
Meanwhile, in the midst of this uncertainty, the Kine 
“bas been replaced in as much of his territory as we have 
chosen to leave him and under our protection. Sir 
THEOPHILUS SHEPsTOXE has crowned him for the second time, 
.and we are committed to his support, which again entails 
‘the control of his policy. It is said that when the condi- 
tions of his restoration were read by the English agent 
several of the chiefs present expressed great dissatisfaction 
with the clause which secures UsiBepu in his territory. 
The Zulus are so inscrutable, to use the judicious phrase 
-ot one Correspondent, that even if the details were more 
-abundant it would be unsafe to argue from this alleged 
dissatisfaction. It may be a mere expression of polite 
“sympathy with Cerewayo, or some of the chiefs may be 
really angry at the disruption of the monarchy. If that 
is so, Usiperu may find that the English protectorate 
is all that saves him from having to fight for his terri- 
story. The position is a highly undignified and unsafe 
-one for us. We have stipulated for the indepead- 
ence of Usiseru simply because he is too far off 
and too strong to be fought without a great deal of 
trouble. It is not improbable that the Zulus who sup- 
port Cetewayo may think that a Power which is afraid of 
ne chief may be afraid of others. It is more than im- 


probable that the Krve will feel any considerable gratitude 
towards a Power which exerts itself to protect a rebel and 
so nearly undoes the favour of his restoration. But, unless 
the Zulus have a sense of nationality such as is scarcely ever 
found among such confederations of tribes, the example of 
Usiseru’s successful contumacy will work in a very 
different way. Every chief will try for his own in- 
dependence. They have no reason to fear CeTEwaro. The 
conditions of his restoration have deprived him of all 
power of coercion. He is not to establish military kraals, 
and is forbidden to raise money and punish his enemies 
by “smelling out witches.” A Zulu King must have 
fallen very low indeed when he has to listen to such 
language as one of the chiefs is reported to have held to 
CerewarYo. He informed the restored monarch that, having 
come back with his hands clean, it was to be hoped that he 
would keep them so. The chief would probably insist on 
judging for himself of the condition of his sovereign’s hands, 
and acting accordingly. It is manifestly impossible for 
an English Government to put a Zulu prince on the 
throne, and support him there, and yet let him govern 
according to the barbarous old methods. But this is so 
far from being a justification for the policy followed in 
Zulaland, that it would have been a very good reason 
for not restoring Cerewayro at all. If we are to control 
his administration, and compel him to rule as we think 
right, his presence in the country is unnecessary. The 
government will be ours, not his, and it would be 
simpler, safer, and more dignified to govern directly, 
and without the presence of a mere puppet. If it 
could be shown that the Zulus are so attached to the 
family of Cuaka that they would submit more willingly 
to English rule if one of them were kept nominally at the 
head of the government, it would be worth while to sub- 
mit to some inconvenience for the sake of keeping them 
pleased. But all the evidence goes to show that this is 
not the case. No difficulty was experienced in finding chiefs 
willing to profit by his ruin, and now every one of them who 
is strong enough to resist refuses to submit to him. He has 
barely been restored before it has become evident that there 
will be no effectual authority in such remnant of a king- 
dom as he has but our own. However unwillingly we 
may be doing it, we are obviously moving towards a com- 
plete conquest of the country. That became inevitable 
from the moment that we determined to interfere with 
Zulu methods of government. The too possible conse- 
quence of the compromise we have adopted is that the 
establishment of our direct rule may be preceded by 
another war which might have been avoided by a mora 
straightforward policy. 

The Cape Government is apparently working out 
another solution for its difficulty in Basutoland. The 
details of the miserable war which has dragged on for 
years in that district are almost unknown, and, as far a3 
can be seen, are not worth knowing. About the main facts 
there can be no doubt. The natives of Basutoland had 
been loyal and useful to us in the native war which began 
the present troubles in South Africa. When there seemed 
a prospect of peace after the defeat of Cetewaro, the Cape 
Government decided to disarm the Basutos, whom they 
had previously armed when their services were needed. 
The measure would have been a wise precaution if the 
Government had been strong enough to protect the Basutos, 
which also means if it had been strong enough to coerce 
them. The result shows that it was not. ‘The Basutos 
refused to be left at the mercy of other tribes which they 
had offended by assisting the whites. They had obviously 
no confidence in the power of the Cape Government to 
protect them, and the result shows that they were right. 
It has certainly failed to coerce them into surrendering 
their arms, and it is now said that after a wretched guerilla 
war, in which much loss and suffering have been caused and 
nothing effectual done, the Cape Government is about to re- 
tire from Basutoland altogether. It is of course impossible 
to know as yet whether that really means that the tribes in 
Basutoland and Kaffraria are to tight their quarrels out un- 
checked, and that the Orange Free State is to have its way 
in the former territory. But, short of that, the retirement 
would be no retirement at all. It is superfluous to say 
that, if the Cape Government really has the intention 
attributed to it, it has shown itself quite incapable of 
governing barbarous tribes. It must have already almost 
destroyed its prestige, and such a confession of weakness 
would simply invite rebellion and attack. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON POOR. 
A CORRESPONDENCE which has been going on for 


some days in the Daily News presents another side 

of that great and difficult question of the housing of the 
London poor upon which we said something last week. 
The evil which confronts us is not merely that the existing 
houses are overcrowded or bad in quality; it is that, bad 
and overcrowded as the existing houses are, they are 
better than a part of the existing houses with the same 
nomber of people crammed into them that formerly in- 
babited the whole. If there were no change in the pro- 
rtion of houses to inmates, there might be room to hope 
that the impossibility of finding a lodging would help to 
check that steady immigration into London which is to be 
regretted on so many grounds. But the proportion of 
houses to inmates does not remain the same. It steadily 
tends to become less under the pressure of London im- 
provements. A new street is laid ont in one quarter, a 
new Board School is wanted in another, some scheme 
of railway extension creates a demand for ground in a 
third. ‘These needs seldom present themselves in the 
fashionable quarters of London. No one proposes to 
buy Eaton Square for the purposes of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, or to run a new street through 
Mayfair, or to take land compulsorily in Park Lane 
for the site of a Board School. All these several kinds 
of improvements have a natural affinity for crowded 
neighbourhoods and districts inhabited exclusively by a 
very poor population. The result is that, except so far as 
the law interferes—which is very little indeed—the new 
street, the new station, and the new school have a perfectly 
uniform result. A certain number of people are turned 
eat of their homes, and as the high-water mark of over- 
crowding seems not yet to have been reached, they pack a 
little more closely in the houses that are left near them. 
This process, indeed, is not accomplished without a great 
deal of suffering. Some of the stories told in the Daily 
News are really appalling in this way. There is one in 
particular which, in the way of dull squalid tragedy, 
seems to us almost without parallel. It is a case of 
an old woman turned out of a house near Drury Lane, 
who maintains herself and a nearly blind sister by wheel- 
ing about a truck laden with vegetables. Twice since 
she has been ejected she has found a room and paid 2s. 
deposit to the landlord. The first time she paid the first 
week’s rent, 4s. 6d., in addition, and then, after cleaning 
the room and taking possession, had to give it up because, 
with all their efforts, the two old women could not get 
the truck up the stairs. The second time the landlord 
refused to admit the truck; so that between the two 
attempts she lost time and trouble and 8s. 6d. in money. 
It is not wonderful that when the writer of the letter saw 
her, “ her appearance was that of a woman quite beaten 
“and utterly despondent.” The truck difficulty, in one 
form or another, is universal. The people are helpless 
without their barrow, which is usually their only means of 
eubsistence ; and when they move into smaller and still 
more crowded rooms, the barrow either cannot be got in, 
or is objected to by the previous tenants, or is altogether 
rejected by the landlord. It has been a great mistake 
with the builders of many of the improved dwellings for 
the poor that they have not remembered that the class for 
whom it is most necessary to make provision in London 
is the costermongers. They want shelter for their 
trucks and their contents just as much as’ a rich man 
wants stabling for his horses; and either in cellars or 
in sheds attached to the buildings this shelter ought 
to be forthcoming. As it is, apparently houses like 
those built by tle Peasopy Trustees must be left out of 
the account in 1e:koning up the accommodation available 
for the very poor. Close to this clearing in Drury 
Lane there is a new block of Prasopy buildings; but 
the displaced people told the writer of the letter just 
referred to that they may “as well try to get lodgings in 
“the moon.” No doubt buildings of this class serve an 
excellent purpose of their own, but when they are built in 
a very low neighbourhood they benefit the artisan class at 
the expense of the classes below the artisan. Old houses 
are pulled down, the dispossessed inmates pack themselves 
all the more tightly into the houses that are left, and a 
superior class of lodgers comes to inhabit the new build- 
age. Good is done toa number of men and women who 
‘bemselves find it very hard to get decent rooms in London, 
but it is done to the injury of a class which finds it harder 


still to compass that end, though it may be that it is lese 
disturbed by failure. 


What is to be done? All kinds of wild suggestions ara 
beginning to be made; and what between compassion on: 
the one hand and need on the other, it seems likely that 
we may before long find ourselves in presence of proposals 
of formidable magnitude and more than doubtfal benefit. 
It must be admitted that a plan of which a good deal used ta 
be heard—the plan of building houses for the poor on what 
was called commercial p.inciples, in the hope of inducing, 
ordinary builders to do the same—seems to bea failure. 
It does good so far as it is carried out, but it has never’ 
been carried out on a sufficiently large scale. Even if it: 
were, there is no reason to suppose that the example would 
be followed by men who build to live. The philanthropic: 
builder makes a great noise over his success if he gets 5 
per cent. on his money; but no man would go into the 
trade, with all the risks of loss that are involved in it, if 
he did not expect to make twice or three times that in- 
terest. Consequently, when a philanthropic society says. 
that it has made 5 per cent. on the capital invested, 
it bas furnished the sort of man whom it wishes 
to tempt with abundant motive for resisting the tempta- 
tion. I cannot afford, he says, and says quite truly, to 
go into a business which only brings me in the same 
retarn which I might get by judicious investment and live. 
like a gentleman all the time. If philanthropy is to do 
anything in this matter—and if there were only enough of. 
it, it might do a great deal—it must put aside the notion. 
of being merely the pioneer of commercial enterprise. 
Commercial enterprise has other ways of employing sucl> 
capital as it can command, and is warned off rather thar 
attracted by such experiences as those which philanthropic 
Companies have to relate even when they are most 
prosperous. There is no reason, however, why societies: 
should not be started to build houses at the cheapest. 
attainable rate, and to let them at the lowest rents which. 
are ordinarily paid in the neighbourhood. At this figure. 
the room would probably yield some profit, and this might 
be applied to building more houses of the same kind. 
Nor is there any obvious objection to the erection of houses 
by the local authorities in varions parts of London, 
so long a@the rents are calculated at a figure which will 
hold the ratepayers harmless. It is plainly an object of 
great public importance that these poor people should be 
lodged with less of positive suffering of all kinds than; 
now attends the process. There is no reason why the 
burden of providing houses for them should be thrown on 
the community, which is already taxed to build workhouses 
for such of them as are absolutely destitute; but, if these 
houses can be, provided by the ratepayers in the first 
instance, and the cost ot to them in the shape of 
rent, this objection would not apply. It is character- 
istic of the present raid against landowners that one 
of the proposals of this kind which have been lately 
put out provides that the rents shall cover the cost of 
construction and maintenance, but will not allow them to 
cover the cost of site. That must be contributed ont of 
the landowner’s pocket. Another extraordinary suggestion 
comes from Mr. WaLreR WREN, among whose qualifications 
as a candidate for Parliament knowledge of the way 
in which the poor actually live is evidently not in- 
cluded. He holds that everything may be set right by. 
a Bill forbidding London landlords to raise the rent ou 
a tenant’s own improvements. Mr. Wren is thinking, 
no doubt, of his own house. The houses of which we 
have been speaking have never had an improvement 
made in them by either landlord or tenant. Above. 
all until, in one way or another, more houses are 
built, there should be an absolute prohibition of any 
further displacements of the existing poor unless the 
same amount of accommodation has first been pro- 
vided. The misery in and about Drury Lane which io 
described in the Duily News has arisen from the clearance 
effected to builda Board School. It is an exceHent object. 
in itself, but it is not worth purchasing at the cost of 
increasing tenfold the suffering and anxiety and vice 
which already abound there. By making the provision of 
new houses a condition precedent of pulling down existing: 
houses, London would at least be saved from becoming 
more crowded than it is. 
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INTERNATIONAL TOUCHINESS. 


T,\OREIGNERS are sometimes provoked with us because we are 
not very sensitive to their criticism. The German papers keep 
taunting us in their lumbering way; but we do not read German 
papers (which have been very well described by Mark Twain), and 
we don’t care. French journalists vent their spleen upon us be- 
cause they did not want to fight when we did, and we only smile 
at their amenities, As to what the Irish papers say about us we 
do not even take the trouble to inquire, “though the words are 
somewhat strong.” The Americans probably have a good many 
criticisms to make ; but towards them also we commonly take the 
attitude of the deaf adder, who, according to St. Augustine, sticks 
his tail into one ear and presses the other on the ground. But 
two American writers have lately succeeded in irritating, not the 
vast impassive British public, but writers in the press. These for- 
tunate assailants are Mr. Howells, the novelist, and Mr. Warner. 
Mr. Howells stirred us up by observing that “ we” (meaning his 
countrymen) had made fiction “a finer art than it was with 
Dickens and Thackeray. These great men are of the past, they 
and their methods and interests.” Now we admit that this criti- 
cism might “make a stuffed bird laugh.” We ourselves ventured 
to disagree with Mr. Howells, and many other journals denied 
that the people of Dickens and Thackeray had fallen into oblivion. 
But we question whether this opposition was wholly British in 
sentiment. If Mr. Howells said that he and his comrades have 
improved on Charles de Bernard, or Balzac, or the Abbé 
Prévost we should still dare to differ from him, though these 
authors are not British, only European. There would have 
been no international touchiness in this dissent; it is merely a 
matter of literary opinion, on which the world will judge in its 
own time, As for the amusing Mr. Warner, who observed, as far 
as we remember, that English was an obsolescent patois of 
American, no longer understanded of the people of the States, we 
almost wish that his ideas were correct. For in that case enter- 
prising American publishers would not steal our unintelligible 
novels and other poor literary essays. These productions of ours 
would only have a pathetic linguistic interest for a few American 
pies. But we hear, on the other hand, that Ait, Mr. 
yun's new story, was published in New York at twenty cents ; 
so a twenty-cent public (we may use the expression, as Orashaw’s 
old editor talks of “a poor sixpenny soul”) still understands the 
English language. That is a sufficient refutation of Mr. Warner ; 
but he must be congratulated on success after all, He has riled 
us real smart, 

We think that English writers might well be ashamed of the 
touchiness which they are showing about these infinitesimal 
matters. We are ati stirring up the American eagle, with 
poles not so short but that they reach across the Atlantic. We 
venture, for example, to grin at the American patriotic poet. 
Singing of a battle, he describes warriors who “ bloodied up that 
day.” This is as comic as the English patriotic poet with 
his famous line “ Round these devoted boils.” The American 
Young Girl, or rather the pother made by analysts of the 
Young Girl, has moved us to “laugh in a very Sardanian 
manner,” as Homer may be translated, We smile when the 
Americans load our social notorieties with dollars and freely 
express our opinion about the wisdom of that course. Then 
about the American language we are for ever having our philo- 


logical fling. Expressions like “do tell,” “I want to know,” : 


“ a up,” “bloody up” (sanctioned as it is by a Tyrtean 
Hard), sayings such as “I feel like brandy-and-water,” and so 
forth, on these we lecture, looking all the while “ as smiling as a 
basket of chips.” We blame the American newspapers, and tolerate 
a score of journals quite as scandalous, much more snobbish, and 
written in the most depraved form of modern slang. “ That’s the 
sort of hairpins we are” o to express ourselves in a manner 
intelligible, we trust, to Mr. Warner), and then we get angry 
when the Americans criticize ourselves. Mr. James makes his 
young English lords use those violences of expression which are 
common among schoolboys, and our outraged patriots cry that 
never did young English lord so forget himself. Other students 
of English manners, like Mr. Grant White, object to our insular 
custom of dressing for dinner, which caused inconvenience to Mr. 
Grant White when he went down to a country house in the simple 
elegance of a morning-coat without any evening war-paint. Now 
if we are to get real enjoyment out of stirring-up the American 

le and hearing him scream, we should take care that the 
British lion does not answer with another roar (like the lion 
in Bombastes Furioso) when the American eagle takes liberties 
with him. But the air is full of the magnificent roaring of 
the old lions of Blackwood’s Magazine and the Quarterly Review. 
They roar after Mr. Howells and that philological sage, Mr. 
Warner, as the lions in The Rose and the Ring (by the exploded 
Thackeray, Mr. Howells) roared over the Count Hogginarmo. 
Blackwood’s Magazine roars with a pawky Scotch roar, as of a wild 
beast not devoid of sense of humour. But the Quarterly’s roaring 
is prodigiously earnest, and must afford the heartiest satisfaction to 
Messrs. Howells and Warner. Does such very small game as Mr. 
Warner (to vary the metaphor) need to be fired at out of a prodi- 
gious piece that takes three months in the loading, and can such 
wrath possess celestial minds? We confess it with shame ; the 
literary Briton has been stirred up at last, and seems just as 
touchy as the most unheard-of contributor to the most obscure of 
Transatlantic literary journals. There is indeed a great deal of 
human nature in man, These angry English writers have spoiled 


the fun. There will be no sort of pleasure in wringing the 
American literary withers (whatever withers may be) while the 
galled jade is wincing so conspicuously at home. 

The Quarterly is the greatest offender, because it has had several 
months in which to let the sun go down on its wrath. The 
provocation was given, the challenge was sent, in November, we 
think, and the Quarterly is still incapable of containing its anger 
in January. Touchiness makes this excellent serial unjust, as we 
propose to show, in its estimate of some contemporary American 
writers. The critic of the Quarterly praises warmly a number of 
American novelists who, we presume, are dead. Mr. Titmarsh 
(we must again apologize for quoting the forgotten Thackeray) 
could send Miss Bunnion out of the room by lauding that other 

oet, Poseidon Hicks. We fear the Quarterly praises Mr. Charles 
Brockden Brown (whose works saw the light in 1803) and Mr, 
Gilmore Simms (who flourished a.p. 1835) by way of injuring the 
feelings of Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry James. Comparatively few 

ople have read either Brockden Brown, or Gilmore Simms, or 
Sylvester Judd; or Mr. Eggleston, but most of us can agree with the 
praise which the Quarterly showers on Mr, Cable’s novels and on 
Democracy. This very amusing tale the reviewer attributes to Mrs. 
Burnett, a topic on which it would be pleasant to have a bet, if 
there were any way of settling the problem. But when he comes to 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James, the Quarterly Reviewer is too 
to be consistent. By the way, Mr. James never said that English 
was an obsolete patois of American, or whatever the awful sin 
of Mr. Warner may have been. Quite the reverse; he makes 
one of his American characters deplore the present condition 
of the American language. And Mr. James never said 
that Mr. Howells’s novels were an improvement on those of 
Thackeray and Dickens. If any one ever hinted at such an 
opinion, it was not Mr. James. However, the Quarterly has 
mixed up Howells and James in the tempest of its wrath, 
and goes on to denounce them and all their works. These 
unfortunate works are now called “laboured,” and on the 
next page “most careless” is the term applied to some of them, 
Now, whatever faults of over-elaboration there may be in the 
writing of both authors, careless they never are. By way of being 
fair all round, the Quarterly belabours our own novelists lustily, 
blaming their monotonous puppets and their “ rusty spring and 
machinery.” The Quarterly next avers that English publishers 
“have accepted blindfold anything the American novelist has 
chosen to offer them.” The British publisher (whatever his 
failings) does not go blindfold about his business. But he cer- 
tainly was blind tor a considerable time to the very existence of 
the American novelists whom the Quarterly denounces, and 
denounces especially for not being American. Then the Quarterly 
admits that Mr. Cable is “ comparatively unknown in this country,” 
which does not look very much as if British publishers were 
blindly eager to bring out American novels. In point of fact, the 
introduction of an American novel here is very much a matter of 
accident. Five years ago most of Mr. James's stories could only 
be picked up by rare luck at second-hand bookstalls. We 
remember buying Pancirollus de Rebus deperditis, a Strasburg 
Odyssey of 1540, and The American, at one stall for half a 
crown. Mr. Howells’s novels have only been known here for 
about three years. Two or three copies of Democracy were 
brought over by tourists, and were read in England for, 
we think, at least a year before the book found an English 
publisher, though to English publishers its existence and 
merits were not unknown. All this does not look like “a blind 
acceptance of anything the American novelist chooses to offer.” 
A Fool's Errand is said to have had in America the greatest 
success, as sales go, of any American book since Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ; but we do not know that A Fool's Errand has even been 
irated in England. Again, the Quarterly shows its vast know- 
edge of its subject by declaring that in America Mr. Howells 
“appears to have achieved a succes destime.” Recent American 
reports on the statistics of publishing prove that the estime is of a 
very tangible and satisfactory character. By implication, the 
angry Quarterly accuses its victims of “laboured satires on the 
country” which has given them “a hospitable greeting.” We 
may be touchy in England, but these “laboured satires” do not 
appear to have given offence, except perhaps to admirers of young 
lords. Adding insult to injury, the Reviewer quotes “ Professor 
Nichols” (whoever he may be) and his remark that Mr. James’s 
“morality is always reliable.” This is a queer specimen of 
English, if indeed Professor Nichols be an Englishman. 

After all, there is perhaps reason to hope that the excited 
writer in the Quarterly is himself an American in disguise. When 
Mr. James published Daisy Miller, every English reader recog- 
nized that he had sketched, not the typical “young girl” of 
America, but a peculiar example of the Extreme Left of young 
girls. Daisy Miller was the most neglected sort of young girl run 
wild, and transported into an extremely 
environment, But many American readers (being touchy) did not 
see this, but supposed that Mr. James wished ungallantly to libel 
and satirize his country’s brightest jewel, the typical American 
Young Girl. There was sorrow in Boston, and gnashing of pens 
in critical circles of New York. But this egregious Quarterly 
Reviewer half insinuates that Daisy, that “ Annie P.” is meant for 
‘ fair representative of young women in the United States, .. . 
Mr. Henry James has done scant justice to his countrywomen,” 
and so forth. There is a very American 1ing in these censures. 

The Reviewer is certainly right, and time will justify him, in 
his attacks on the theory that novels should have no plots, But, 
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while admitting the general principle that a novel should have a 
plot, and be ereey wound up at the conclusion, we do not see 
why a few novels in a generation may not approach more closely 
to actual life, in which all love affairs do not result either 
in death or marriage. It is pretty obvious that Thackeray 
was bored with the necessity of construeting a plot; he calmly 
shows his readers how he had meant to hang Colonel Altamont, 
and then let him off; and he is obviously indifferent as to 
‘what became of them all” when his characters have passed 
off his stage. As to the winding up of his stories, Thackeray 
knotted the threads anyhow, introducing two concealed wills 
with the greatest assurance (in Philip and The Newcomes), and 
throwing in a bigamy when convenient, Moliére used to be 
accused of the same indifference. These great men knew life so 
well that the rules of their art were sometimes irksome to them. 
Still an art has its rules; the public of three thousand years ago 
probably blamed Homer for a the Iliad at a loose end with 
the burial of Hector, the tamer of horses. A proper conclusion 
of a novel is demanded be Ane and by the laws of the game. 
No one would go on reading novels if all the characters were to 
be left adrift, as Mr. James sometimes does leave them, and as 
Thackeray obviously would have liked to leave them. But there 
is room in literature for some works of fiction of this sort ; art is 
wide; and a license like this is no unpardonable crime. Do not 
let us make an Alabama business out of so simple a matter. 
What would America say if three or four of her novelists died 
snuffed out by this article? Heaven knows what damages Mr. 
Gladstone would be asked for, and would feel in conscience obliged 
to pay. And, above all,do not let us get angry, and shout for 
months over such a mere obiter dictum as Mr. Howells’s remark 
on Dickens and Thackeray. If we want to make American critics 
lose their tempers (and the joys of teasing are very dear to the 
childish man of letters), we must keep our own. To do so is, 
in every game, essential to success. That every lawn-tennis player 
will “vouchsafe,” as society —— say (in a lingo which 
Americans may well! deride) when they mean “ vouch for.” 


DEMOCRATIC TORYISM. 


 igesan is nothing so delusive as a general maxim, and the 
maxim Qui s'excuse s'accuse is no exception to the rule. We 
confess that we took up the article er the above heading 
in the current number of the Contemporary Review with a certain 
prejudice against Mr. Forwood. at prejudice, he may be 
at once assured, was not owing to any perusal of his enemy the 
Standard—we are not accustomed to take our knowledge or our 
notions of provincial poner from the comments of any London 
daily newspaper on either side. It was due to the reports of Mr, 
Forwood’s own a as (ha which, he may also be assured, 
made both Conservatives and moderate Liberals out of Liverpool 
express considerable thankfulness that the responsibility of voting 
or not voting in the Liverpool election was not incumbent on 
themselves. With the question as between the Standard and Mr. 
Forwood we have nothing whatever to do, and so much of his article 
as concerns that matter will receive no further mention here. The 
question is not what attitude a paper assumes towards a particular 
variety of a particular political creed, but what right that 
variety has to call itself by its name, and what countenance ought 
to be extended to it by those to whom the interests of England are 
more than the interests of party. From the reported utterances 
of Mr. Forwood and his competitor in the Liverpool election, it 
certainly appeared that each was outbidding the other in wild 
— and promises. Mr. Smith’s offer of a brand-new pair 
of State crutches to every social cripple appeared to be matched 
by Mx. Forwood’s of redistribution of the revenues of the 
Church ; and Mr. Forwood’s theories on Irish local government 
had not the appearance of being less or more heretical than Mr. 
Smith’s new gospel of English political economy. But whereas a 
modern Liberal has apparently but one commandment in his 
political monologue, “Thou shalt praise Mr, Gladstone and vote 
solid,” this kind of political monotheism in public, with libert: 
of private heal , has never been a part of the Tory pen 4 
Therefore, persons who look at party politics through national in- 
terests, and not at national interests through party politics, arrived 
at a view unfavourable to Mr. Forwood. 

A patient reading of Mr. Forwood’s Apologia puts a much better 
face on his own motives,though we hardly know whether we can say 
that it raises the reader's opinion of his discretion. He falls into 
the respectable but peculiarly fatal error of saying true things and 
calling them by wrong names. He draws a rather vivid picture of 
the miseries of Liverpool just after the Reform Bill, when the 
(acting on the same which the Birming- 
ham Radicals now act upon and deny with equal impudence) 
“ claimed a monopoly of place and power” ; stopped the reading of 
the Bible in schools; turned old officials out to make room for 
political friends @ /a Breitmann; and generally behaved as such a 
party always does behave, Forty years ago the tyranny proved 
too grievous to be borne (just as it did the other day in a certain 
minor matter at Birmingham itself), the wheel went round, the Con- 
Servatives got the upper hand, have kept it, without, however, 
emulating the ny of their rivals. Oonservatism in Liverpool 
has thus from the beginning had the character of a popular revolt 
against a yoke too heavy to be borne; and this, as Mr. Forwood 


points out, and as indeed everybody acquainted with the subject 


already knew, has been at once the secret of its strength, and 
of a certain differentia in its character. In Liverpool not merely 
the Conservative working-man, but the Conservative Dissenter, is 
a fact—a fact to be owledged with wry faces by political 
opponents. The taste of civilization according to Freach and 
American Republican models which Liverpool had between 1830 
and 1840, sufficed her, as it is not ‘uignchelas that a similar taste 
may in time suffice other places. But it is perfectly conceivable 
that the result should be to give a decided emphasis to the popular 
element in the Conservative creed. The worst of it is that in 
Mr. Forwood’s election speeches there appeared strongly, and in 
his present Apologia there appears, if not strongly, yet distinctly, 
an exaggeration of this “ popular” element, which may be Demo- 
cratic, but which is pretty certainly not ee and which, whether 
it be Tory or not, is politically unsound. The term Democratic 
Tory, which is like the “clerestories to the soufh-north,” as 
“lustrous as ebony,” was, it seems, applied to Mr. Forwood by a 
local Radical paper. He accepted it so far as to say that, “ if this 
term means that I have a firm reliance on the Conservative in- 
stincts of the people, I am a Democratic Tory.” This sounds 
very seer , and Mr. Forwood has been strengthened by a friend 
who has quoted to him Lord Beaconsfield’s expression of “ faith 
in the demos.” It is rather dangerous to quote Lord’ Beaconsfield, 
within the circle of whose words few besides the original magician 
can safely walk. 

Mr. Forwood argues that the working classes, “ by the necessity of 
their position, have a leaning toConservatism.” It is fair to say 
that in saying this he has the support of a nm well acquainted 
with the other great Lancashire town, Mr. George Harwood, 
whose Coming Democracy has hardly attracted as much notice as 
it deserves. But both reasoners seem to make the old mistake of 
supposing that men will always or generally do and be what it is 
their well-understood interest to be and do. The rational Conser- 
vative and a certain class of moderate Liberal, as well as the old 
Whig (if he could only lay aside his bundle of prejudices and his 
beliet in a certain limited number of families aaah men), can all ap- 
peal to a working man’s interest and reason with a certainty of 
success if they get a hearing. But the Radical can appeal to his 
passions, to his vanity, to his greed, to his envy, to his ambition, to 
his love of tyrannizing over other people, to his shortsighted desire 
to see legislation do for him what he ought to do for himself—all 
of which he possesses in common with his betters, but which he is 
more tempted than his betters to indulge. The question is whether 
Mr. Forwood’s Democratic Toryism has not led him in some 
cases to confuse the two appeals. We think that on his own 
showing it has. “In the abstract,” he says, “it is impossi 
to argue that a man occupying a house on one side of a street is 
entitled to a vote, from which his opposite neighbour is debarred.” 
This is certainly a Democratic argument; it is not a Tory one, nor 
a Whig one, nor a moderate Liberal one, nor a rational one, b 
whatever party name it may be called. The sole question wit 
rational politicians in matters of the franchise is which will give 
the best and most capable representatives; and in answering this 
considerations about opposite sides of the street are simpy 
nugatory. The thing to point out to the intelligent working-man 
is not that he has a right to a vote, but that neither he nor any- 
one else has a right to anything he does not possess, though it may 
be occasionally expedient to give him and other people as privileges, 
and not as rights, things which they do not possess. ~ This, of 
course, is aiti-Deennenatio, the principle of Democracy being that 
almost everybody has rights, and that only a few people have 
duties. But it 1s, we suppose, sound Toryism, and it is, we are 
certain, sound sense. Nor is it in any sense a class doctrine, for as 
a matter of fact members of the upper and middle classes are, 
though in different ways, disfranchised just as much as the lower 
by all sorts of accidents. Again, Mr. Forwood is enthusiastically 
in favour of Sunday closing at the will of a majority, and he 
would have Ireland governed by the same laws (by which it may be 
supposed he means an extension of the franchise and of local self- 
government) as England. Both are eminently Demoeratic and 
eminently objectionable proposals. The first proposes an un- 
reasonable and gulling tyranny; the second implies a complete 
ignorance, or at least ignoring, of the facts of the case. In all 

ese matters Mr. Forwood’s Democracy has run away not merely 
with his Toryism, but with his common sense. 

The simple fact is that of all the myriad ogre terms now in 
use, Democracy is perhaps the only one which a wise politician 
should bind himself down to have nothing to do with. Toryism, 
Whiggism, Conservatism, Liberalism, even Radicalism, all have 
something good in their essence; the most objectionable of 
them all has at least for its ostensible origin the perfectly sound 
principle that an unquestionably poisonous or an unquestionably 
withered growth of the political kingdom cannot be too thoroughly 
extirpated and destroyed—a principle which will apply admir- 
ably to some varieties and “sports” of Radicalism itself. But 
Democracy is bad ab initio and all through. Thata mere majority 
qua mere majority should be supreme is at once absurd a 
priori, and ruinous as a matter of eet, If any one say 
that this assertion strikes at the English Constitution he proves 
his ignorance. The English Constitution never did, from its 
beginning to our own day, place power in the hands of a 
mere majority, and it has been of the essence of its so-called 
popular institutions that it did not. If politicians of Mr. Forwood’s 
type (though from Mr. Forwood himself we part, as has been 
said, in something like charity) think that “ trusting the demos” 
means humouring it, they are as much in the wrong groove as the 
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rvildest of Radicals or the astutest of Birmingham wirepullers. 
The working-man is not more insulted than the duke is by being 
told that his absolute shall is not a sufficient reason, and that the 
fact that dukes are counted barely by scores, and working-men by 
millions, has nothing to do with the individual value (as repre- 
eentative of different interests and classes) of their respective 
opinions, The principle of non-democratic government is that, 
man being likely to err, the majority of men are likely to err, and 
that as many impediments as possible should be thrown in the 
way of the too rapid accomplishment of their fickle and acci- 
dental wishes and decisions. Mr. Forwood, taking his cue from 
others, speaks contemptuously of the Conservatism which is 
merely a brake upon the wheels of progress. Conservatism or 
eny other ’ism which is merely a brake is undoubtedly an un- 
eatisfactory kind of thing. But if Mr. Forwood is accustomed to 
hill travelling, as a Lancashire man should be, he will hardly 
deny that there are parts of the country where the brake is about 
the most valuable, and is certainly not the least indispensable, part 
of the coach. The main baton is whether the present time is 
not in history one of these places. But, independently of this, there 
never can truce or compromise between sound politics and 
Democracy ; nor is there anything in this which, pneny ex- 
plained, need be offensive toa reasonable member of the Demos itself. 
When Democracy is right, then the patients had better settle by 
vote per head the day's prescriptions for their doctor, the school- 
boys should teach the masters, the fire may go and fetch buckets 
of water to put itself out, and the fever provide its victims with 
nicely measured doses of quinine. These things it is believed 
happen in Topsyturvydom, and in Topsyturvydom Democratic 
‘Toryism may be an excellent thing. But in the actual world it is 
not, = has been, and never will be, a thing excellent or even 
tolerable. 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


a\Y R. LILLY, who is known as an able Roman Catholic writer, 
and is apparently a warm admirer and disciple of Cardinal 
Newman, has contributed to the two latest numbers of the Con- 
temporary Review a paper on “The Religious Future of the 
World,” which deals for the most part with matters interesting 
not only to his own coreligionists, but to all at least who profess 
and call themselves Christians. There will be few to dispute his 
preliminary position that the existing civilization of Europe and 
America is mainly the work of Christianity, or that the inhabitants 
of the vast Asiatic continent are what they are chiefly through the 
influences of Buddhism, Mahometanism, and the other great reli- 
gions of the East. At the same time it is equally undeniable that 
the spirit of the age is hostile to all these creeds from the highest 
to the lowest, not excepting the Christian, while there is also 
among those who nominally adhere to the latter a large amount of 
unaggressive doubt. “It is even more an age of doubt than of 
denial.” And of course at such a period it was inevitable that 
Christianity, as the recognized basis of the system of ethics still 
current amongst us, if not also of our philosophy, should be 
subjected to a searching scrutiny. Among others the author 
of Ecce Homo has taken up the question, after an interval 
of seventeen years, in his second work, on Natural Religion, 
which manifests, from the Christian standpoint, a decidedly 
retrograde movement of mind as compared with the first. He 
starts with the assumption that “ Supernaturalism” is discredited 
by modern science, and by science he means always and ex- 
é¢lusively physical science, but he will not allow that this scien- 
tific protest is really atheistic, though it delights in declaring 
itself to be such. “ Its invectives against God and against 
Religion do not prove that it is atheistic, but only that it thinks 
itself so. And why does it think itself so? Because God and 
Religion are identified in its view with the [Roman] Catholic 
Church ; and the Catholic Church is a thing so very redoubtable 
‘that we need scarcely inquire why it is passionately hated and 
feared.” On this Mr. Lilly very justly observes that the author 
‘és mistaken, and that what @ calls the Revolution, if its accredited 
organs are consulted, will appear to be quite as implacably hostile 
to religious Protestantism as to Catholicism. is indeed, we 
may add, is illustrated by the criticisms on his book from a Pro- 
testant point of view in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. He 
admits however that, if supernaturalism is discredited, religion in 
-eome form or other is essential to the world, so essential indeed that 
“jf it fails us, it is only when human life itself is proved 
to be worthless. It may be doubtful whether life is worth living, 
‘ut... if we are to live at all, we must live, and civilization 
can only live, by religion.” Nor can religion subsist without some 
kind of Church. But “this Church exists already, a vast com- 
munion of all who are inspired by the culture and civilization of 
the age.” Or, as it is elsewhere expressed, the “ great civilized 
community is the modern City of God.” But here a caveat must 
be entered. The phrase “ City of God” is not to be understood in 
‘the sense of St. Augustine, or indeed of St. Paul, for the super- 
natural being eliminated, the notion of Deity requires to be 
emodelled. We have no right to assume anything more definite 
-or personal than “‘ Nature, considered as the residuum that is left 
after the elimination of everything supernatural,” but “including 
Humanity ” (with large H), or, in other words, “ the unity which 
all things compose by virtue of the universal presence of the same 
daws.” This may not perhaps appear to ordinary apprehension a 


more hopeful object of worshtp than the Comtist ‘“ Humanity,” but 
nevertheless, if we may venture so to pn: geery or parody the 
words of an antiquated creed, he that will not “shock modern 
views of the Universe” must thus think of the Deity. And in 
doing so he is by no means to be branded as an Atheist. What 
Atheism really means is “a disbelief in the existence of God—that 
is,a disbelief in any regularity in the universe to which a man 
must conform himself under penalties.” It is surely but an 
obvious comment on this strange definition to say that it makes 
atheism “ equivalent to a profession of insanity,” for there is no 
adult out of a lunatic asylum who does not believe in some 
regularity in the universe to which he must conform himself 
under penalties. 

There are those, to be sure, to whom this novel theory of “a 
God revealed in Nature”—or rather identitied with it—does not 
commend itself as “ by any means satisfactory or worthy to re- 
place the Christian view.” And we are disposed ourselves to 
ope with Mr. Lilly that their dissatisfaction is not unreason- 
able :— 


It is difficult to suppose that any one who considers the facts of life, who 
contemplates not the individua vaga of theories, but the men and women of 
this wee fy world, can think otherwise. Surely no one who really 
surveys mankind as they are, as they have been in the past, and, so fur as 
we are able to judge, will be in the future, can suppose that this Natural Re- 
ligion, even if embodied in a Natural Church, and equipped with “a free 
clergy,” will meet their wants, or win their affections, or satisfy those 
“ strange yearnings” of which we read in Plato, and which, in one form or 
another, stir every human soul ; which we may trace in the chatterings of 
the poor Neapolitan crone to her Crucifix, or in the hallelujahs of “ Happy 
Sal” at a Saivationist “ Holiness Meeting,” as surely as in the profoundest 
speculations of the Angelic Doctor, or in the loftiest periods of Bossuet. 

an any one, in this age of all others, when, as the revelations of the 
physical world bring home to us so overwhelmingly what Pascal calls “ the 
abyss of the boundless immensity of which I know nothing, and you know 
nothing,” man sinks to an insignificance which, the apt word of the author 
of * Natural Religion,” “ petrifies” him, can—can any one believe that the 
compound of Pantheistic Positivism and Christian sentiment—if we may 
so account of it—set forth in these brilliant pages, will avail to redeem men 
from animalism and secularity ? 


The experiment in fact was tried, as he proceeds to remind us, a 
century ago at Paris with not very encouraging results, The pro- 
cess is admirably described in the late Mr. Jervis’s Gallican 
Church and the Revolution. But the author of Natural Religion 
himself tells a story, with perhaps something of unconscious 
irony, fatal to his own religious programme. La Reveillére con- 
fided, it seems, to Talleyrand his disappointment at the ill-success 
of his new propaganda, and asked what was to bedone. His 
adviser condoled politely, admitted the case to be a perplexing 
one, and suggested, after a moment’s reflection, that one plan 
might be worth a trial: “I should recommend you to be 
crucified, and to rise again the third day.” Talleyrand did 
not probably care to raise the previous question, whether any 
such new evangel was required at all. Mr. Lilly quotes Cardinal 
Newman as asking, “‘ Which is the greatest assumption—that we 
can do without religion, or that we can find a substitute for 
Christianity?” Few of those who agree with the author of Ecce 
Homo in his negative answer to the first query will be likely to 
follow him with any confidence in his positive reply to the second. 
We must leave our readers to study in his own pages Mr. Lilly’s 
interesting discussion of the alleged proof that science has disposed 
of supernaturalism. But he rightly points out, with the author of 
Natural Religion, that the case urged in our own day against 
Christianity does not rest simply on physical science per se, but on 
the extension of its methods to the whole domain of knowledge, 
claiming to reduce religion to superstition, metaphysics to physics, 
ethics to the workings of temperament or self-interest. And of 
course it is plain that “if Christianity be irrational, its claims tu 
the world’s future may at once be dismissed.” 

In his second article Mr. Lilly begins by insisting that, 
if the future of the world is to belong to any of the exist- 
ing religions, it can hardly be any but the Christian, since 
few would gravely argue that Buddhism or Islam—the only 
two others that even profess to be universal—can dispute its 
claim. And he adds that he shall in pursuing his argument 
“deal with that form of the Christian religion which the 
Catholic Church presents,” as being the one he is himself most 
familiar with and as offering a precise and definite basis of dis- 
cussion. However the greater part of his argument turns on 
points about which the great majority of Christians, if not of 
theists, are agreed, such as are dealt with in Butler's Analogy, to 
which he frequently appeals. The doctrine of evolution he is 
prepared to accept as at least not improbable, only he insists on 
“an infinite difference” between the rational soul in man and the 
soul of a brute, without at all denying any more than Butler does 
the possible or probable immortality of the latter. On such 
questions as freewill, the origin and mystery of evil, and the 
gradual development of religious knowledge, he says much what 
Christian apologists have said before. On Biblical difficulties he 
has evidently not thought very deeply, and the following passage, 
suggested by a recent article of Renan’s in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, does not strike us as a very satisfactory exposition of the 
attitude of the Church of Rome towards such problems :— 

T am well aware that the Biblical exegesis taught by Catholic professors 
has been extremely little, if at all, affected by modern criticism. But that 
“traditional thesis,” as M. Renan well calls it, rests upon no decree of 
Pope or Council; nor is it true that orthodoxy obliges you or me to be- 
lieve, as a condition of Catholic communion, that all our Sacred Books were 
written by those whose names they bear, or at the dates commonly attri- 
, buted to them, or that their human authors possessed, in all cases, accurate 
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conceptions of the matters, whether of physical science or of secular history, 
upon which they had to touch. For myself, I confess that such questions 

ss little interest for me. I regard the Bible as the creation of the 
Phureh, and whatever the antiquity or the origin of the various documents 
which it contains, I receive them on her word, just as St. Augustine did ; 
and like him I say that I should not receive them at all, unless her 
authority moved me to do so. Of course, the formal doctrine of the Church 
is one thing; the current teaching at the Sorbonne, at Louvain, or even at 
Rome, is another. 


It is the less satisfactory because, in reply to the question as to 
what would happen to an ecclesiastic who was to teach what is 
here suggested, the trenchant answer is given, that “it would be 
little short of a miracle if he escaped suspension @ sacris,” and not 
only so but “in my judgment, apart from all question as to the truth 
of lis opinions, he would richly deserve to be suspended,” because 
« his business is to watch for men’s souls, not to unsettle their faith.” 
Asif it could ever be right to suspend a religious teacher for 
maintaining what ex hypothest is or may be true, or as if anything 
could in the long run be more fatally “ unsettling” to men’s faith 
than the ee that their teachers felt compelled to ignore or 
contradict what in their hearts they believed to be true. That is 
just the old fallacy, which is neither honest nor really discreet, of 
first denouncing some new discovery as false, then branding it as 
dangerous, and lastly, when it is shown to be both true and inno- 
cuous, saying it is of no consequence for everybody knew it before. 
The Papacy has not yet recovered its fatal blunder about Galileo. It 
is one thing not to publish opinions which you consider doubtful or 
immature—which is what Butler means by his protest against our 
“impatience for hastening things,” quite another to suppress convic- 
tions of which you have, rightly or wrongly, become assured. It 
is but a year or two since one of the ablest Roman Catholic priests 
in England abandoned his faith, avowedly on account of the very 
points which Mr. Lilly considers neither interesting nor important, 
while yet he thinks a priest who openly demurs to maintaining 
them ought to be suspended. ! 

But we pass gladly from what is the least forcible or satis- 
factory portion of the argument, and indeed is no integral 
portion of it at all, to the conclusion, which may be fairly 
summed up in the writer's own words. No doubt, as Mill 
confesses in his posthumous work on Religion, “ human life is in- 
sufficient to satisfy human aspirations,” without some background 
or supplement beyond what ap on the surface. Christianity 
has hitherto been held to fill the aching void, and, if that be dis- 
carded, it has yet to be shown that any sufficient substitute can 
be found. To deck out Naturalism with borrowed plumes and 
name it Natural Christianity will not alter its character or increase 
its practical influence. The Religion of the Future, like Bunsen’s 
Church of the Future, may prove to be something quite unlike 
any religion that has been found available in the past; but if so, 
it has yet to be discovered. And meanwhile old-fashioned 
believers may be pardoned for clinging to the only system whose 
capabilities have already been tested and not found wanting :— 

The experience of eighteen centuries, the experience of millions in this 
age of ours, of all nations, kindreds, and tongues, of all sorts and condi- 
tions, is my warrant for what I have said, and for far more which the time 
would fail me to speak of. The religion of Jesus Christ has done, and is 
doing, all this and much more to make men accept the conditions of 
human life and to find their blessedness in so doing. Can Naturalism do 
as much? Can the work of the world be done, the burden of life sustained 
upon it? Is not Pascal’s saying abundantly verified, that “ Nature offers 
nothing but matter of doubt and disquietude” ? Can physical science— 
claiming to be the only science—supply ethical sanctions? If matter be 
the sole reality, and physical and mathematical laws rule everything, and 
men are mere automata, the only power left in the world is brute force. 
The sense of obligation is of the very essence of morality : good and bad, 
én the last resort, mean not conformity or nonconformity with our own 
petty interests, personal or social, but conformity or nonconformity with 
4 law above us and divine. Efface from man’s mind the belief in 
that law, shut off from him the ideas of God, eternity, free will, of “ justice, 
chastity, and judgment to come,’ and what remains of him is a mere 
animal, “more subtle than any beast of the field, but likewise cursed 
above any beast of the field,” and as incapable of political liberty. Chris- 
tianity is a unique pledge of civil freedom because it is an incomparable 
instrument of morality. But atthe touch of Materialism, as Luthardt has 
said with equal pungency and truth, “ morality ceases to exist ; ethics are 
converted into a bill of fare.” 


ENGLISH ACTING. 


M& COMYNS CARR in the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review gives a very interesting sketch of the progress lately 
made in matters concerning the English stage, under the title 
of “English Actors — bao | and To-day.” He begins by 
quoting a curious p in Walpole’s Letters, in which it was 
said with reference to the riot in 1749 that “the mob was deter- 
mined not to suffer French players, and Lord Trentham’s engaging 
in their defence was made great use of against him at the ensuing 
election.” Mr. Carr goes on to point out how greatly things have 
changed since then, and refers to the effect we es by the first 
visit to London of some of the company of the Théatre Francais, 
for some time after which “ it was held inadmissible to profess any- 
thing but despondency for the productions of the English stage.” 

artists were yo 4 invited to observe and imitate the self- 
abnegation of the French actors, the most distinguished amongst 
whom filled from time to time the smallest “To hand a 
letter, or to announce a guest, was held to be the pious ambition 
of every gifted comedian.” Mr. Carr withholds the “ word ” of 
the entertaining “ enigma ” which asserted itself for a considerable 
time, The explanation of the fact that MM. Got and Coquelin 


appeared as the leaders of the two choruses in On ne badine pas 
avec l'amour, that M. Delaunay appeared as a servant with a letter 
on a salver, and that in fine the most gifted actors seemed to vie 
with each other “in appearing in subordinate ” was av 
simple one. In the Année Terrible only fifteen members of 

ranks of a large company came over to London, and it was nothing 
but the smallness of the available troop which gave rise to the 
finest talent being devoted to work undertaken in ordinary cir- 
cumstances by well-trained subordinates. Yet there was some 
truth underlying a very natural misapprehension; and Mr. Carr 
is quite right in saying that “ the undoubted merits of the French 
comedians, their pen tor feeling for unity and harmony of effect, 
their reticence in expression, and the care they bestowed upon the 
smallest matters of detail, appealed to us at a moment when 
these qualities were beginning to receive attention at the hands of 
some of the actors of our own school.” The way had been 
pared, as Mr. Carr justly points out, for the adoption of a ale’ 
then peculiarly French by Fechter’s performances and influence. 
Fechter, it may be noted, was always, of a revolutionary turn as 
an actor, and an anecdote of his early days, told in Miss Kate 
Field's interesting contribution to the “ American Actor” series, 
shows how he sought the naturalness the absence of which on the 
French stage Talma in an earlier generation deplored, and which 
the younger actor did so much to bring on the English stage. His 
two first ween at the Francais were made as Séide in 
Voltaire’s Mahomet and Valére in Tartufe. He had ideas of 
his own as to Séide, who is an Arab slave. “So, armed with a 
fine Arab costume which hung in his studio, Fechter went to his 
dressing-room on the night of his début. There on a chair lay 
the properties supplied for Séide by the theatre—blue and 
white satin, to contrast with the pink and white satin of 
Palmire, who, Arab as she ought to look, would be painted 
red and white like the fairest of Circassians! Stern in his 
resolve, Fechter laid aside rouge, whiting, and satin, gave a 
dark dim tint to his complexion, donned his Arab costume, 
and went to the wings to await his cue.” Here Geoffroy, 
who was semainier, found him, and horror-struck at what 
he saw, ordered him at once to go back to his room and put on 
the traditional dress, Fechter disappeared, but sought refuge in 
the mezzanine floor, and when he was called came on in the 
Arab dress. “ A murmur ran through the audience, followed by 
a rustle which Fechter took for disapprobation. In an agony of 
doubt as to what would be the result of his temerity, he had 
almost lost his presence of mind, when a burst of applause and 
encouraging bravos assure him of sympathy before if not behind 
the curtain.” So in the playing of the part he introduced now 
and then startling touches of nature, all of which were applauded ; 
and as Valére he is said, probably with less reason, to have worn 
for the first time an historically correct costume. Again, when he 
played in Claudie he offended George Sand deeply at rehearsal, 
and delighted her when the play was actually performed by 
playing a peasant with a peasant’s dress, accent, and dialect. It is 
not alittle strange to reflect that so comparatively short a time ago 
this should have seemed a startling thing to do on the French 


stage. 

"Whether Mr. Carr does full justice to Fechter’s powers as an 
actor when he says that he lives in the remembrance of playgoers 
only by virtue of his performances in melodrama is open to doubt 
when one recalls many touches in his Hamlet, which was, how- 
ever, no doubt a tour de force; but he does the fullest justice to 
Fechter's talent as a stage-manager, and is, we are inclined to 
think, right in saying that “as a revolutionary force his influence 
upon the fortunes of the English stage was perhaps greater than 
appeared at the time.” It is also true toa great extent that “the 
sentimental graces of his art so far debauched the taste of the 
ublic as to render them impatient of the traditional system which 
e had displaced,” while “ his foreign cadence which so charmed 
the ears of his audience had the effect of discrediting the principles 
of elocution, and of thus preparing the town for a faithful imita- 
tion on the stage of the broken sentences and careless enunciation 
of the actual world.” Then came the further step in this direction 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, and with regard to this Mr. 
Carr has some observations which are at once just and lucid. The 
inevitable reaction against the spoon-meat with which Robertson 
found it wise to feed his audience is apt to tend to an undervaluing 
both of his skill as a dramatist and of the legitimate influence 
which the kind of play that he introduced had on the English 
stage. Convention, as Mr. Carr points out, had done much to 
shatter faith in the illusions of the theatre, and the gradual re- 
establishment of this faith was a delicate task, which was deli- 
cately set about and accomplished by author and actors, 
to one of whom, however, Mr. Carr is, or seems, perhaps 
something less than just. However that may be, “at last, 
as it seemed, a serious effort was being made to os. 
the theatre into harmony with nature”—with nature, that is, 
a certain sort—and the effort was duly rewarded with success, 
while “ the effect upon the public of such a system of careful 
elaboration was altogether extraordinary.” Then came the in- 
evitable reaction, the progress of which Mr. Carr cleverly hits 
off in a few sentences, and on the turn of this reaction came the 
visit to England of several of the best players in the House of 
Moliére. They, as many of us can remember, played at first to 
empty benches; gradually the thing got talked about and re- 
cognized, and then passing from one extreme to the other we 
substituted for neglect a somewhat indiscriminate reverence. 
“ With a growing knowledge of the thing we were at first content 
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to worship; we have learned to distinguish between bad and 
good, between the exercise of real talent and the dull 
mediocrity of a school.” At first no doubt the thing was 
ridiculous; people who aped taste and cultivation thought it a 
fine thing to say that they never went to see an English 
play; but even such extravagance as this may have had 
its good effect in putting English actors on their mettle; and we 
certainly may be willing to allow, with Mr. Carr, that “ during the 
last ten or twelve years our actors, as well as the public, have 
undergone @ process of education.” “ Nothing, indeed,” Mr. Carr 
goes on to say, “is more remarkable than the ease with which the 
more eminent among them have passed from the limited sphere of 
art in which they first arrested the notice of playgoers to the fuller 
and stronger practice required by the more serious forms of drama.” 
Mr. Carr goes on to illustrate this position by nee examples 
taken from among our best and best-known players; and if 
it is sometimes possible to disagree with him in detail, it would 
be impossible to deny that his appreciation is wide and generous, 
his criticism thoughtful and.admirably expressed. 

What he has to say on two abstract points strikes us 
as being of especial value and truth. In the first place, he 
replies to the common saying that the actor lives but for an 
hour, that this is but half a truth, since it leaves out of account 
the fact that the reputation made by a first-rate player is one 
which posterity can neither question nor destroy. In the second 

, and in connexion with this, he points out that there are 
‘marked peculiarities of style and manner which, even in the 
case‘of the greatest actors, must often 'be inappropriate to the cha- 
racters they are called upon to interpret. 1t is this inevitable 
presence of the artist in his work that renders acting, considered 
as a vehicle for the embodiment of the abstract ‘conceptions of 
poetry, the most difficult and delicate of all the arts. The painter 
can take from his model just so much as he needs for the purposes 
of his picture; he may accept the inspiration of reality without 
making himself its slave; but the actor in the pursuit of an ideal 
invention is met at every turn by the hindrance or help of his own 
personality, and from this there is no possibility of escape.” 


THE NAVY. 


i Sir Edward Reed to be ranked amongst thosa foolish and 
timid persons the “ alarmists,” now that he has reiterated 
with so much emphasis his complaint about the state of the 
navy? and are his facts and arguments to be disposed of by the 
use of that cabalistic word ? Hithertoit has heen quite sufticient 
to quell any fears excited by the writings and speeches of the 
mischievous people who have endeavoured to show that our naval 
strength is not what it should be. Vainly have they appealed to 
statistics, Blue-books, carefully compiled statements of the strength 
of foreign navies—to comparison of guns, plating, horse-power, 
and tonnage. Vainly have they pointed out that the navy is 
England’s main defence, whereas other countries have huge armies 
in addition to their navies. To call them alarmists, and to indulge 
in a little pretty vapouring about the courage of English sailors 
and the mighty advantage which this country possesses in its 
maritime population, has always been a sufficient reply, and the 
alarmists have found that their nervous talk received that measure 
of just contempt which chilled Baron Stoffel when he wrote his 
reports from Berlin before the Franco-German war, It is just 
possible, however, that Sir E. Reed may not be so easily non- 
suited, and that it may be found impossible to suppress him by 
the use of a catchword and by a little judicious claptrap. He 
has a thorough knowledge of his subject. He is a strong 
Liberal, and a supporter of the present Government, and has 
no sympathy with those unclean creatures the Tories, so that 
he cannot be accused of political enmity, or of any desire to 
embarrass the Administration—motives which are usually im- 
oe to the Tories when they criticize our naval policy, Although 
has found fault sharply, sometimes unjustly, with the Admi- 
ralty, and although he spoke of the insufficiency of the Esti- 
mates in the debate of last year, he has hitherto scarcely taken his 
place definitely amongst those who consider that their countrymen 
are made apathetic by a feeling of blind security, It is 
sible, then, that what he seys may receive some real attention, 
and may even excite some apprehension; and that the repetition 
of a few conventional phrases, such as appeared the other day in 
the Times, may not be deemed an altogether satisfactory answer. 
- We do not envy the task of those who have to reply to 
Sir E. Reed, if nonsense is to be abandoned and serious refuta- 
tion attempted. In the long letter to the Zimes.in which he 
has expanded the statements he made in the debate just men- 
tioned, there may be some exaggeration, and doub’ what 
he says about naval engineers is a good deal exaggerated; but, 
though he may have made a few mistakes, it will not be easy for 
the boldest scoffer at unnecessary fears to deny substahtially the 
facts which he sets forth respecting our naval defences; and from 
these facts his arguments are almost necessary inferences. His first 
and main contention is that the principle followed by First. Lords 
and Chancellors of the Exchequer of both ies, of limiting to 
something between ten and eleven millions the aggregate annual 
—— on the navy, “is only maintained: by the steady, 
iberate, and continual reduction of our naval strength,” and 
that “if some great change is not effected, the days of our naval 
pre-eminence, estimated by any measurable » are surely 


numbered.” That, putting aside small differences of figures, this 
1-year has in the main been followed, except when the possi. 
lity of war with Russia caused the Government to ask for the 
Vote of Credit, scarcely admits of dispute. For 1870-71 the sum 
voted was, Sir E. Reed says, 10,930,321/, Five years later, 
in 1876-77, the Navy Estimates were 11,296,872/.; in 1877-78 
they were 10,971,829/.; in 1878-79, 11,053,901/.;' in 1879-80, 
10,586,894/.; in 1880-81, 10,492,935/. ; in 1881-82, 10,725,919, 
Clearly, then, the object of the Admiralty, directed more or 
less by the Treasury, has been not to exceed, or only very little 
to exceed, an annual expenditure of eleven millions. That, 
even with supplementary grants, the expenditure allowed has 
been insufficient, and greatly insufficient, properly to maintain 
and increase the navy has been urged again and again in the 
columns of the Saturday Review. Sir E. Reed now contends that 
the result of steady parsimony must be a regular decline in both 
the absolute and relative strength of the navy, and it will be 
found difficult to dispute the grounds on which he bases this 
assertion. Speaking first of absolute strength, he says that ‘the 
charges for half-pay, pensions, and non-effective services generally 
are continually on the increase, and encroach more and more every 
year upon the effective expenditure. In a comparatively short 
space of time, these charges have grown from one million to two, 
and this large sum has now to be subtracted from the sum given 
for maintaining the service. Here, then, is an increasing charge as 
against a fixed income. There is now, roughly speaking, one- 
eleventh less to spend on ships and men than there was a few 
years ago, and, if things go on as they have done hitherto, this 
deduction will grow larger and larger. Obviously, unless allow- 
ance is made for this demand in framing the Navy Estimates, our 
naval strength must steadily diminish at no very slow rate. Here 
is a sufficiently grave fact, but unfortunately there is one yet more 
grave to be considered in any attempt to estimate our present and 
future fighting power at sea. The relative strength of our navy is 


| now declining with terrible rapidity. The French are at present 


building and completing a large number of ironclad vessels, and at 
no very distant period their ironclad fleet will be equal or superior 
to ours, Though Lord Henry Lennox made some mistakes in his 
pamphlet Forewarned Forearmed, and perhaps under-estimated 
the actual strength of the British navy, he certainly succeeded in 
showing that the French were building much more actively than 
we were; and in the debate in the House of Commons Mr. Trevelyan, 
though victorious on some points over his antagonist, did not succeed 
in showing that there had been substantial exaggeration with regard 
to the future strength of the French ironclad fleet. Sir E. Reed 
says that France is at present almost our equal, and that in two or 
three years, if we make no change, she will be our superior. Even 
if it is thought that there is some slight overstatement here with 
regard to present strength, it must be admitted that with regard 
to the future he is certainly not very far from the truth, and that 
the relative strength of our navy is declining so rapidly that at the 
end of a comparatively brief period our ironclad fleet will at best 
be only just a match for that of France, 

One reason for this decline Sir E. Reed states very clearly. 
Our ships, he says justly enough, are “commissioned, kept in 
active service, and subjected to wear and tear to a larger ex- 
tent than any other, the consequence being that we spend upon 
repairs a large part of the money actually voted, and this money 
is of course to be taken from the amount that would otherwise be 
available for new ships.” France, on the other hand, has far less 
work for her ships, and consequently they do not need nearly so 
much mending ; and there is therefore a great deal more money to 
spend on building, The obvious inference from these facts is that, 
as England cannot diminish the work of her ships, and as her navy 
ought to be far superior to that of France, she must be content to 
expend a much larger sum than is required by a country which has 
but small colonies and only a minute mercantile marine. This in- 
ference, however, First Lords and Chancellors of the Exchequer 
steadily refuse to draw. Mr. Smith, when at the Admiralty, pursued 
what is called a repairing policy, and did not build. His successor 
has pursued a building policy, and has been accused of neglecting re- 
pairs. Surely it seems as certain as any mathematical proposition 
that there should be both repairing and building, and that if the 
sum ordinarily voted is not enough for both, more should be 
asked for. Ifthe manager of a railway were to content himself 
with keeping the rolling stock in good order, and were not to pro- 
vide against the inevitable annual waste by having new 
engines, coaches, and waggomas made, he would in all 
likelihood lose his place, and the like fate would probably befall 
@ manager who took the opposite course. But the Admiralty 
cannot at once maintain and construct; and First Lords, be they 
Liberal or Tory, do not venture to ask for more money eyen when 
the necessity is most obvious. They must, with a little aid 
from supplementary estimates, keep to their eleven millions, and 
let the navy grow weak either from want of new ships or from 
the defective state of the old ones. In the meanwhile another navy 
is rapidly becoming strong, and will soon equal or surpass ours. 
As Sir E. Reed most justly contends, the position of England as 
a maritime Power declines because expenditure is strictly kept 
— the old limits when there is a clear necessity for increased 
outlay. 

Mr. Arnold Forster, who in last month’s Nineteenth Century 
treated this subject from a point of view different from Sir E. 
Reed’s, but came to conclusions quite as disheartening, showed the 
absurdity of the manner in which the all-important question of our 
naval strength is usually discussed. If, he said, the Sereda endea- 
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yours to show that the power of our navy, as compared with that 
of France, has declined till the proportion is as ten to nine,an oppon- 
ent gravely demonstrates that some mistakes have been made, and 
that the proportion ought to be thirteen to ten, whereupon it is 
thought the foolish panic-monger has been defeated, and that all 
grounds for apprehension have been removed; whereas in fact it 
ought to be thought most alarming that any serious argument or 
contention on the matter is possible, and that any doubt can be 
rationally entertained of the superiority of the British navy. 
When it is remembered that, in the event of a war, England 
would have to protect a merchant fleet about ten times as 
large as that of France, that she has far more dependencies, 
and that, as against invasion, her navy is her chief defence, 
while France has a huge army, it certainly seems almost 
childish to argue that there is no need for fear because we 
have at present thirty per cent. or so more ironclad tonnage 
than the French, and absolutely imbecile to ignore the near 
future when their fleet will be as powerful as ours. Mr. 
Gladstone himself has said,as Mr. Arnold Forster shows at the 
beginning of his article, that the oe of England is to be 
found in the efficiency and supremacy of her navy, and, when all 
the duties which that navy has to perform are remembered, it 
appears tolerably plain that, as compared with the French fleet, 
there should be overwhelming disparity of strength. Even by the 
most confident optimists, however, it is thought sufficient if a 
moderate superiority is shown, while the equality of power which, 
unless some great effort is made, must be realized before long, is 
regarded seemingly as a disagreeable subject best avoided in dis- 
cussion. Unfortunately it must be considered before long, and it 
must also be remembered that the French navy is not the only one 
which threatens ours. Although Italy has but few ships, she will 
possess at no far date four vessels more powerful than any which 
we can set afloat. The Duilio and Dandolo greatly exceed our 
strongest ships in offensive strength, and the Italia and Lepanto 
will greatly exceed them in offensive strength and in speed. Of 
the advantages which a combatant would gain by possessing ships 
more powerful and faster than any in the enemy’s fleet, it is not 
necessary to speak; and though, of course, Italy could not wage 
war with England single-handed, England might, in the event of 
an alliance between Italy and France, find herself hopelessly over- 
matched at sea. In the speech — by Mr. Arnold Forster, 
which was delivered in 1878, Mr. Gladstone stated that the 
English navy was as powerful as the navies of all Europe. If he 
will condescend to consider present facts, he will certainly tind, as 
he has found in so many other cases, that his former opinion is no 
longer tenable. 


These facts are certainly not pleasant to contemplate, but 
as they are of the gravest importance, it is well that 
attention which has so often been artfully distracted from them 
should be given to them, and it may perhaps be hoped that public 
attention may be drawn to them by dir E. Reed's powerful letter. 
As we have said, he can hardly be quelled by the very simple pro- 
cess of calling him an alarmist and panicmonger, and by the sneers 
which are usually thought sufficient for those who speak of the 
weakness of England. By the arguments we haye mentioned, 
and further by pointing out the constantly increasing cost of naval 
appliances, he shows that if the eleven-million limit is adhered to 
as heretofore, our naval strength, which has already declined, must 
further decline rapidly. The inevitable conclusion is that more 
money should be spent, and Sir E. Reed urgently, almost patheti- 
cally, re to Lord Northbrook to break with a foolish tradition. 
It is well that such a prayer does not arise from the Conservative 
side, as, ifit had, it would have been treated as a proof of the innate 
corruption of Tories. Even coming as it does from Sir E. Reed, we 
do not feel sure that it will greatly influence the head of the 
Admiralty, unless there are signs that the general indifference is 
being dispelled. If the public is willing to remain in blissful 
apathy, why should the Government bestir itself? 


A NEW SHAKSPEARIAN COMMENTARY. 


RS. HENRY POTT—a name which we must confess to 

- not having previously met in the world of letters—has 
published an edition of Bacon’s Promus of Formularies and Ele- 
a (Longmans & Co.), in order to prove that Bacon, and not 
illiam me Ya, was the real author of the plays that pass 
current under the latter’s name; and Dr. Edwin Abbott, Head- 
master of the City of London School, has written a preface to this 
book, to explain that, while in no way approving Mrs. Pott’s 
Opinion, he, like another famous critic, is yet aware how much 
may be said 6n both sides of the question. The Promus is, as 
most of our readers are doubtless aware, nothing more or less than 
Bacon's commonplace-book, “a shop or storehouse,” to use Mrs. 
Pott’s words, “ from which he would draw forth things new and 
old—turning, twisting, expanding, modifying, changing them, with 
that ‘nimbleness’ of mind, that aptness to perceive analogies, 
which he notes as being necessary to the inventor of aphorisms, 
and which elsewhere he speaks of decidedly, though modestly, as 
gifts with which he felt himself to be specially endowed.” It isa 
miscellaneous collection of proverbs, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
English ; verses from the Bible and from the Latin poets ; sentences 
Erasmus’s Adalyia, together with a number of forms of ex- 


pression, many apparently of his own invention, applicable to 
such matters as a man might have occasion to touch in con- 
versation, forms of compliment, salutation, excuse, repartee, &c. 
Though described at great length by Mr, Spedding, it has never 
before been Fog and for so much, therefore, we are all the 
debtors of Mrs. Pott for what is pnauensionaiy an interesting. 
illustration of Bacon’s manner of working. But its value as an 
illustration of her theory is less obvious. It appears that, 
having been engaged for many years in proving “ from internal evi- 
dence Bacon’s authorship of the plays known as Shakspeare’s,” Mrs. 
Pott’s attention was called to these manuscripts by some remarks 
made by Mr. Spedding in his edition of Bacon’s works. Those remarks 
led Mrs. Pott to suppose that a further examination might produce 
corroborative evidence of the points she was labouring to establish. 
This hope has been fulfilled, she considers, “ to a degree beyond 
expectation,” and as the notes, she adds, “ whatever may be the 
views taken of the commentary upon them, in themselves 
a value which must be recognized by all the students of language,” 
she has thought it better “ to publish them in a separate form, 
instead of i a them, as was originally intended, with a 
larger work.” Mrs, Pott’s modesty adds an additional sting to 
the regret which we feel in being compelled to confess our 
complete inability to agree with her, That she has been 
instrumental in producing an extremely interesting volume, 
as everything must be interesting that contributes in any way toour 
knowledge of such a man as Bacon, we allow, and for so much, as 
we have said, we tender her our most hearty thanks ; but that its 
publication tends in any degree to establish her theory—of the 
theory itself it is quite unnecessary to speak—we do no less heartily 
deny. A single sample of her method of reasoning will be 
amply sufficient to establish our grounds of disagreement; but 
first a few words on the preface. 

It opens with a very sensible observation:—* When a book is 
written to demonstrate something, an explanation seems necessary 
to show why an introduction to it should be written by one who is 
unable to accept the demonstration.” No doubt; but to what a 
size would the volume have grown if every one “ unable to accept 
the demonstration ” had conceived himself obliged to write a pre- 
face to say so! The elder Mr. Caxton’s History of Human Error 
would have been nothing to it. The explanation seems to lie in 
the fact of Dr. Abbott’s having become in some measure @& con- 
vert to Mrs, Pott:—“I had formerly thought that, considering 
the popularity of Shakspeare’s plays, it was difficult to explain the 
total absence from Bacon’s works of any allusion to them, and the 
almost total absence of any phrase that might possibly be borrowed 
from them, The author [he means Mrs. Pott, not Bacon] has 
certainly shown that there is a very considerable similarity of 
phrase and thought between these two great writers, More than 
this, the Promus seems to render it highly probable, if not abso- 
lutely certain, that Francis Bacon in the year 1594 had either 
heard or read Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet.” Highly probable 
indeed, seeing that Romeo and Juliet was the popular play of the 
day, and no evidence that we are aware of has ever shown 
Bacon to have scorned all delights so completely as to make it 
impossible to suppose him capable of toying away an hour (as 
Lady Touchwood says, though of a different sort of amuse- 
ment) at the Globe, the Blackfriars, or the Swan. On the 
other hand it might with some plausibility be urged that 
Bacon’s writings are not, as a rule, of such a nature as to make 
the absence of any direct allusion to the work of the 
theatres inexplicable. However, this not very astonishing or un- 
likely conjecture rests upon two almost consecutive entries in the 
Promus, in which “ golden sleep” and “ uproused” are noted down 
—- number of phrases relative to early rising; and the fact 
that both these phrases oocur in the Friar’s to Romeo 
(Act ii; se. 3) constitutes, in Dr. Abbott’s eyes, “a coincidence 
amounting almost to a demonstration, that either (1) Bacon and 
Shakspeare borrowed from some common and at nt unknown 
source, or (2) one of the two borrowed from the other.” It is 

atly to the Doctor's credit, considering the temptations Mrs. 

ott has spread in his path, that he does not hesitate to record his 
firm belief that the book was indebted to the play, and not the 
play to the book; and here we are quite at one with him, 
for these two reasons among others—that we may, with tolerable 
certainty, assume that Shakspeare never set eyes on these manu- 
script notes of Bacon's, and that the play of Romeo and Juliet, 
though not printed till 1597, was certainly acted some 
earlier, and, so far as we may speak with any certainty of the 
chronology of the plays, before the commencement of the Promus, 
Nothing, therefore, is more likely than that Bacon, a staunch 
holder of the practice of taking notes, should have jotted down in his 
commonplace-book such words and phrases from the popular play 
of the day as he deemed likely to serve his turn for future use. 
But, allowing all this, what then? Surely Dr. Abbott, to borrow 
a happy phrase, has rather gone about to recover the wind of a 
full-stop in all this labour to show that Francis Bacon had at some 
period of his existence seen a play of William Shakspeare’s. The 
remainder of his preface is mainly occupied. with preking.; Basen 
and apologizing for Mrs. Pott, the latter being apparently the more 
necessary of the two, since it appears that, independently of the 
“ uneasiness” which some of the errors that have crept into her 
pages are likely to cause to Greek and Latin scholars, some even 
of the quotations she has selected to prove her case from the: 
“may proceed from a misapprehension of the entry in 
Promus.” Indeed, it would have been well if the lady, who 
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certainly seems to be tolerably well read in Elizabethan literature, 
had borne in mind the prologue to The Little French Lawyer :— 

To promise much before a play begin, 

And when ’tis done ask pardon, were a sin 

We'll not be guilty of ! 
Though to be sure she might point to her book as a proof of her 
acquaintance with Beaumont and Fletcher's play :— 

For I dare say 

We all are fool’d if this be not a play. 

And such a play as shall (so should plays do) 

Imp Time’s dull wings, and make you merry too. 


But, in truth, Mrs. Pott is not well equipped for the task she has 
set herself. “ Touch Ralph de Vipont’s shield!” shouted the good- 
natured crowd as the Disinherited Knight rode into the lists at 
Ashby ; “ touch the Hospitaller’s shield ; he has the least sure seat, 
he is your cheapest bargain!” It would have been well for 
Mrs. Pott to have flung down her gage before some meaner 
champion; with how much less labour, and at how much less 
risk, for example, might she have proved that Mr. Hardy was in 
truth the author of the P ng of 7 ire, or Mr. Pinero the 
author of the novel Far from the Madding Crowd, or Mr. 
Comyns Carr the author of both! She should have remembered 
a certain remark of that Bacon whom she knows so well, that we 
cannot form conceptions of things of which we have no knowledge, 
and before she formed her conceptions of these plays she should 
at least have been at the pains to acquire a knowledge of all that is 
certainly known concerning them. There is a single passage in the 
introductory chapter wherein she makes profession of the faith 
that is in her, which is more than sufficient to show that, how 
competent soever she may be to write upon Bacon, she has yet to 
master the very alphabet of Shakspearian comment. With refer- 
ence to the use of the salutation bon jour, which is used only 
three times by Shakspeare (in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4; in As You 
Like It, i. 2; and in Titus Andronicus, i. 2), she has this observa- 
tion 

No reader will fail to notice that the one instance of bon jour in Romeo 
and Juliet is, as in the notes (i.e. in the Promus), in connexion with the 
bridegroom Romeo ; and one can meg avoid imagining that the solitary 
“romé,” which is entered six notes further on in the Promus, with a mark 


of abbreviation over the e, may have been a hint for the name of the bride- 
groom himself. 

Then she supplements this astonishing piece of criticism by the 
following note :— 

i It has been suggested that “ romé@” may be intended for the Greek word 


porn = strength, and that the mark may denote that the vowel (e) is long 


quantity. The objection to this suggestion is that Bacon frequently 
uses a mark of abbreviation, whilst in no other Greek word does he take 
= heed of quantity ; but were it so, it would not extinguish the possi- 
bility that the word may have been a hint for the name of Romeo, alluding 
perhaps to the strength or violence of love. 


Now, as is very well known by every one who has made the 
plays of Shakspeare the object of any real study, Romeo and Juliet 
was founded on Arthur Brooke’s 7ragicall Hystory of Romeus and 
Juliet, a poem published in 1562 and again twenty years later, and 
in its turn taken from the French version of the original Italian 
tale. Not only did Shakspeare borrow Brooke's story—which 
varies considerably both from the French and Italian versions— 
and his names; but he has made use of the very language of the 
poem when he found it convenient to his p . Not to know 
this need shame no lover of Shakspeare’s work ; but not to know 
this must certainly shame every one who sits down to discuss that 
work in a spirit of doubt and disparagement, one especially who 
approaches discussion from the point of view of the famous “ his- 
toric method.” Yet Mrs, Pott has obviously never heard either of 
the Italian novel or the Tragicall Hystory, nor apparei-ly, for 
the matter of that, has her squire, Dr. Abbot. Need we go any 
further to prove that, as a supporter of the Baconian myth, she 
has not as yet shown any right reason for her existing? or shall 
we rather say, as Mr. Roseleaf said to his wife on the occasion of 
their memorable ie , when the young gentleman with a cold 
had made an end of his song, “ After that, my dear, it does not 
much matter what we have”: 

We sincerely trust that Mrs. Pott’s great work is advancing to 
her satisfaction, and we shall look forward to its appearance with 
much curiosity and pleasure. But we also trust thet she will be 
at some pase to make herself rather better acquainted with the 
history of Shakspeare, or, since she believes not in the existence of 
such a being, at any rate as a writer of plays, with the history of 
the works commonly attributed to him, Renae at present appears 
to be. Meanwhile, as she seems fond of quotations, she will 
perbaps permit us to suggest one to her as peculiarly apposite to 
her present case, from Mr. Calverly’s delightf yaaa Seculare :-—— 

Nimium ne crede Baconi. 


ELECTRICAL LOCOMOTION ON COMMON ROADS. 


WHEN first the invention of a new form of secondary battery 
by M. Faure was announced, a great deal of very loose 
and enthusiastic writing was at once produced in the non-technical 
journals as to the immediate uses to which this invention could be 
_ It was impossible to attempt to invade this paper Utopia, 
use all well-informed electricians saw that, brilliant though 

the descriptions of this new land might be, they were far below 


the brightness of its actual beauties ; and it seemed hard to say you 
have had a glimpse of the new country, but you are mistaken jn 
supposing that the vessels have as yet been built which can possibly 
make the voyage from here to even its nearest port. In the 
— discussion we propose to leave the question of electric 
ighting completely out of the question, and only to consider the 
turning, whether directly or indirectly, of electrical energy into 
mechanical energy. When the Faure cell was first described, 
at once we were told that energy would be left at every house 
door in the morning with the ent that the householder could 
then light his house, clean his knives, pump his water, and take 
his brougham to town, by means of his daily supply. By and by 
the poetic writer looked into the technical journals and saw that 
this new invention would at best enable him to store energy 
equivalent to one-horse power for one hour only in a piece of ap- 
paratus weighing at least one hundredweight, and that in storing 
and taking out of store he would lose at least forty per cent. of the- 
energy with which he started. The paper Utopia vanished, and 
was replaced by a totally different domain, also constructed of 
paper, which all good men and true were invited to avoid. Again, 
there was so much truth in the statements that the electrician did 
not see his way to interfere. For a comparatively long time the 
question of storage of wr 4 by electrical means lay fallow for the 
general public, and as to the use of electrical means for producing 
motive power there seemed to be no general interest in the matter. 
The attempts made in early days to produce electromotors, and to 
drive them by means of batteries, were matters of history. The 
causes of the failure of such schemes had been well investigated, 
and the whole of this part of the question could easily be looked 
up at the British Museum. The more modern use of electromotors 
not driven by batteries, but by steam or water engines acting on 
the motors by means of dynamo or magneto electric machines and 
wires leading from them to these motors, was less known, and the 
records of what had been done were not easy to find. 

Perhaps with even this rough sketch of the general information on 
this point it will not be hard to understand how the announcement of 
the discovery of the “storage of electricity ” first led to enthusiasm, 
and the further discovery by the enthusiasts that this meant one- 
horse power for one hour in each hundredweight led to corre- 
sponding sarcasm. Meantime the wiser and cooler-headed amongst 

ectricians looked into the matter, and saw that the older writers 
on the production of mechanical from electric energy, though they 
were right in their main ideas, were unable to foresee the improve- 
ment in details which modern invention has brought about, and 
became convinced that an electromotor was a very efficient machine. 
They further saw that, familiar though they had been with the 
idea of storing energy by electrical means, by the researches 
of Planté and others, yet M. Faure had thrown a new light. 
upon the subject by his invention, and shown a path by which 
real practical efficiency and convenience could be reached. All 
saw the immense advantage which could be gained by combining 
the idea of electrical storage of energy with that of the conversion 
of electrical energy into energy of motion. An attempt to drive 
a tramcar by, if we mistake not, a Gramme dynamo machine, used 
as a motor, and supplied with energy by means of Faure’s cells 
(or “accumulators” as they were called by this time), was 
perhaps the first result of this combination of ideas. The 
immense weight of these accumulators, -and, further, the great 
weight of the Gramme machine, were large elements in the failure 
of this scheme. It soon became evident that, leaving accumulators, 
storage batteries, or secondary batteries (by whatever name they 
were finally to be called) to take care of themselves, what was 
necessary for independent locomotion—+.e. locomotion where the 
carriage carries its own electromotor, and its own store of energy— 
was a light, efficient electromotor. Until quite recently it 
has been supposed that, in order to get efficiency in an electro- 
motor, it is necessary to have very large masses of iron for the 
cores of the various electromagnets which go to make up the 
machine; or, in other words, that, if there were but little iron 
about the machine so as to make it light, the percentage of electric 
energy put in to motive-power energy taken out of the machine 
became very large. In some cases in which the convenience of 
using an electromotor of little weight was so marked that economy 
could be neglected—e.g. for driving sewing-machines, dentists’ 
drills, &c.—small motors have been used such as those of M. 
Trouvé and the now well-known Griscom motor; but we believe 
they have never been found to 2 machines of larger weight 
for efficiency. A number of electrical considerations have for 
some time past gone to show that not only is it necessary to make 
fresh adjustments in an ordinary dynamo machine, if it be desired 
to use it as an efficient electromotor—adjustments which will 
prevent its acting well as a dynamo machine for producing 
current—but also that it is more than probable that differences of 
actual construction, or, at all events, differences of the balance 
of parts, should exist between an efficient dynamo machine 
which shall give the greatest possible electrical energy in 
the form of a current from the least possible expenditure 
of energy of motive power, and an efficient electromotor 
which shall give the greatest possible energy of motive power 
for the least possible expenditure of electrical energy of current. 
Then at once occurs the idea, may it not be possible by a suit- 
able design to get an electromotor of light weight which shall 
be at all events as efficient as, say, a Gramme machine used as 
a motor? It is, of course, only possible to record results of this 
notion which have already Pree a practical working state. At 
present the nearest approach to success perhaps has been made by 
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fessors Ayrton and Perry in their new electromotor. Their 
-~ if we ary patent specification aright, is that for certain 
mathematical reasons it is necessary in an efficient motor to have 
two quantities made equal which have as a rule hitherto been 
made to differ widely. An electromotor consists essentially of two 
sets of electromagnets—one set fixed, and the other set capable 
of revolving, the rotation being produced by the action suitably 
altered and reversed of the one set on the other. These two sets 
of electromagnets (one set, by the by, may be permanent magnets) 
have hitherto been for the most part so arranged as to be of very 
different strengths. In the new motor they are made as nearly as 
possible of equal strength. Whether this be the cause of the 
excellence of the machine or not, it seems pretty certain that the 
inventors have succeeded in making an electromotor of surpris- 
ing lightness, with apparently as great efficiency as that given by 
the heaviest dynamo machines when used as motors. As a matter of 
fact motors are now to be seen weighing less than forty pounds, 
which will give out one-half horse-power and show in the current 
energy necessary to drive them a very high efficiency. The in- 
yentors further profess to have arrived at the curious law that 
whereas, as is well known, the weight of an electromotor, like the 
weight of most other things, increases as the cube of its linear 
dimensions, the maximum horse-power which it can develop 
efficiently increases at a rate between the fourth and fifth power 
of its lineardimensions. Thus, take the half-horse power motor as 
weighing forty pounds, one twice as long and twice the diameter 
will weigh 320 pounds—that is to say, will be eight times as 
heavy, but will develop about twelve horsepower, and will there- 
fore be twenty-four times as powerful. Hitherto small electro- 
motors have only been made on designs which cause the instru- 
ment of necessity to have ‘dead points”; but the new machine 
will start in any position, and the forces tending to cause it to 
rotate are the same at every part of the revolution, so that the 
motion is smooth and regular, and the necessity of a heavy fly- 
wheel is done away with. 

As soon as Professors Ayrton and Perry were possessed of 
this handy little machine, they at once took steps to realize 
one of the main features of the journalistic Utopia to which 
we have before referred by attempting to build an electric 
tricycle. At first the weight of the accumulators necessary to 
drive it was so great that the first experiments did not look 

romising. However, the processes adopted by the Electric Power 
ee Company, carried on under the patents of Messrs. Sellon, 
Volkmar, and Swan, had by this time begun to give good results. 
The outlines of the chemistry of the type of accumulators xsi a 
sented in its simplest form by the Planté cell, to which all modern 

ractical accumulators belong, have been known for some time; 
Pat what was not known was the details of arrangement of parts 
in order to get increased storage power per unit of weight, and 
the proper molecular conditions of the working substances to 
prevent the “ polarization,” which in the original Faure cell causes 
the current to diminish and finally stop after a certain time, 
although the cell is unexhausted and will again do useful work 
aftera period of repose. These are the points to which the scientific 
staff of the Storage Company have devoted their attention. Some 
months ago they prepared a special type of accumulator, which 
at last enabled the electric tricycle to begin to run. The machine 
now in existence, it must be remembered, is only a rough experi- 
mental model, being indeed an ordinary tricycle with suitable 
but rather rough mechanism added to it. The weight of the 
motor and batteries is about equal to that of the rider, which 
is equivalent to seating two people on a tricycle designed only to 
carry one. Again, the motor is not designed for the special rate 
of doing work which is required for this particular purpose; but 
yet it can run easily on a smooth road at the rate of from six to 
seven miles an hour, and hold enough energy to drive it for a ten- 
mile run on the level. This is so satisfactory a result that we 
believe its designers have already put in hand a machine built 
specially for the purpose. As the new accumulators already are 
for the same storage capacity of half the weight of the best form 
of Faure cell, and give off more of their store of energy at once, 
there seems every reason to believe that in a few months a per- 
fectly practical electric tricycle will be produced, capable of 
running fifteen or twenty miles without recharging the accumu- 
lators, and able to ascend all such hills as are now possible for 
the foot tricycle, and even steeper gradients if auxiliary foot 
gearing be used to help the electromotor when the incline is great. 
Of course at present the most perfect machine of this kind is a 
mere luxury and toy. Only those who have access to dynamo 
machines or other sources of electric energy could make use of 
them. But perhaps, even soon people in the service of Electric 
Light Companies may find some such mode of rapid transport 
without fatigue convenient ; whilst, when there is a good supply 
of electric energy to most private houses under the provisions of 
the Electric Light Act of 1882, it is not improbable that such 
machines may become of everyday use. 


BURIALS IN EAST LONDON. 


it has for many  soeag been anticipated by those who are 
familiar with the End of London that a serious question 
must in time arise—the more serious in proportion to its pro- 
longed delay—in reference to the burial of the dead. During 
the last few months signs of anxiety have been shown in the class 


immediately affected by the difficulty at its present stage, that 
above the level of the very poor; and, although some expressions 
of feeling may naturally have found utterance which in newspaper 
language are called ‘ disturbances,” the orderly instincts of the 
East End population have been shown in their carrying their 
grievance, after the usual preliminaries of a public meeting, directly 
to the Home Secretary, who has instituted a formal inquiry into 
the subject. The common English belief that every grievance 
has its author, who must be held responsible for it and bear 
its blame, prevails in East London as everywhere else; but in 
the present case, as in most others, it is not as true as it ap- 
pears, nor is the whole question as simple as it may seem, 
A roughly accurate estimate of the existing condition of 
things may be given in the statement that half a million of people 
in the East End have practically but one burial-ground, consisting 
originally of only twenty-six acres, and still, including some addi- 
tions, of less than thirty, This is the ground of the City of 
London and Tower Hamlets Cemetery Company, established about 
forty years ago under a private Act of Parliament. That the 
Directors of the Company must be very hardly pressed for room, 
and that complaints of “ overburying” and of destruction of exist- 
ing graves are urged against them, would be inevitable, sooner or 
later, under such circumstances. One local speaker 

closing of the ae, probably without considering all that his 
suggestion involves. We propose to explain as clearly as we are 
able by what steps, and by what oversights of piecemeal and hap- 
hazard legislation, this pressing burials question has reached its 
present stage. 

The whole area now known as the East of London, extending 
from Aldgate to the borders of Essex and from the Thames to 
Hackney, with the exception of the Precinct of St. Katharine’s on 
the west and the abbey bepd of Bromley St. Leonard’s on the east, 
was originally one parish, known as Stebonheath or Stepney, 
which was locally divided into several chapelries and hamlets. 
All the chapelries—White Chapel, Bow, and Wapping—and 
most of the hamlets, with one or two other divisions, were 
formed into civil as well as ecclesiastical parishes at various 
times from the reign of Queen Anne to the later years of 
George IIL, and all were provided with sufficient burial-ground 
in their churchyards, additional land being taken in where 
necessary, as in the case of the mother church of St. Dunstan's, 
Stepney. The East India Company’s chapel at Poplar had also its 
burial-ground; and a few (the exceptions) among the district 
churches built under the Acts of 1818 and 1819, during the epis- 
copate of Bishop Blomfield, had theirs. Besides these church- 
yards, some non-Episcopalian burial-places existed; and, as time 
went on and population increased, three or four cemeteries were 
established as private speculations, as to one of which, adjacent to 
the Great Eastern Railway and the Regent’s Canal, in the direc- 
tion of Victoria Park, the less said the better. The whole of 
these grounds, with the exception, we believe, of that belonging 
to the Jews at Mile End, in which Lord Beaconstield’s grand- 
father is buried, are now closed. But this closing was gradual, 
and was ordered in each case as the ground became full, or as local 
necessity arose. No provision whatever was required of, or was 
made by, any parochial or local authority to secure other burial- 
space in place of the closed churchyards, The merely negative 

rovisions of the Metropolis Burials Acts, by which it was for- 
Fidden, except in special cases, to inter the dead of a parish 
whose burial-ground was closed in that of another oni still 
remaining open, proved entirely inoperative; and this, as re- 
gards the East of London, resulted mainly from the fact that 
the Tower Hamlets Cemetery was at hand, and at least for 
the present would supply the existing need. Stepney church- 
ard was closed in 1859, others at various periods earlier or 
el and a gradually increasing demand was thus made on the 
space within the Tower Hamlets Cemetery. To meet the growi 
requirements of East London burials, the only alternative gro 
available was the City of London Cemetery at Ilford, about fourmiles 
further eastward, This was at first intended to take the place of the 
closed City churchyards; but in practice it became a general 
cemetery. Its distance, however, p serious difficulties in the 
way of its use by the poor. On one occasion, about twelve years 
since, a deputation of London undertakers asked for an interview 
with the Court of Governors of Sion College in order to urge upon 
the City clergy the discontinuance of Sunday funerals at Ilford. 
Among other reasons alleged, the habit of funeral drinkings was 
said to be encouraged by the opportunities afforded for at 
gatherings on Suaday, and one undertaker stated that for a sing. 
funeral party he had been called on to order seventeen pints of 
rum ata public-house on the way. The directors of the Tower 
Hamlets , avert had at the time met the same difficulty by 
either discontinuing Sunday funerals altogether, or imposing on 
them a prohibitory fee. 

For all the funerals of the East London poor in which the 
coffin was carried to the grave on foot, the distant cemetery at 
Ilford provided no relief from the pressure on the ground of the 
Tower Hamlets Company ; and a Limited Company, more recently 
established at Plaistow, exists chiefly for the use of the t 
population growing round the Victoria Docks ; the iatatvundng ow 
Creek, or mouth of the river Lea, cutting off the Essex shore 
from communication with the newly-built mass of houses extending 
southward from Bow Bridge to Poplar. The single bridge at 
Barking Road can scarcely be taken into account. Thus the 
whole needs of the East End are, in fact, dependent for their 
supply upon the limited capacities of the Tower Hamlets ground. 
B 
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Its area of twenty-six acres was of necessity y reduced by 
the space required for chapels, for broad drives, and for ornamental 
planting, to which much attention was from the first very properly 
id. Portions of the available burial-space were set apart for 
mily vaults and brick graves; other portions for family graves 
marked by the usual head and foot stones; the remainder of the 
space being used for what are known as “ common interments,” 
arranged in two or more classes, in which a considerable number 
of coffins are placed one above another in graves dug to as great a 
depth as is consistent with safety. Out of the difficulty of 
providing ground sufficient for these interments the present com- 
plaints have arisen. The removal of excavated soil involved 
the raising of the level of the ground in — of the cemetery 
and for some years past interments have been made in the ground 
so raised, which may probably have covered previous graves. But 
one especial complaint which is now made against the directors is 
that they are destroying the memorials, tablets, and ornaments 
which have been placed by relatives over the resting-places of 
their dead. These marks of aflection have been very simple, and 
often very touching; commonly a framework of wood or other 
material has been placed round the grave-mound, and within have 
been set small wooden tablets, or frequently the large shells which 
seafaring men bring home, and which give a broad surface for an 
inscription. Sometimes a more special memorial would appear ; 
and for several years over a child’s grave near the southern gate 
of the cemetery a little glass case contained a pair of baby shoes, 
which no East End passer-by ever thought of disturbing, till at 
last the case fell to pieces by decay. A more serious complaint 
which, in connexion with this destruction of memorials, is being 
made against the directors, consists in a charge of something ap- 
roaching to pit-burial. It is said that instances have occurred 
in which the coffins of children have been removed after inter- 
ment and placed, to the number of between fifty and sixty, in a 
single grave. If this statement, or anything approaching to it, 
can be substantiated, the pressure upon the ground still available 
for interment must have become so excessive as to call for imme- 
diate and perhaps legislative consideration. In the earlier days of 
the cemetery a practice of pit-burial was introduced for work- 
house funerals ; But on the attention of the directors being called 
to the matter, it was at once discontinued. No complaint of want 
of order or reverence has since been made, and for many years 
the resident secretary of the cemetery has been a clergyman who 
acted as assistant chaplain till his death a few months since. 
Thirty, or even twenty-five years ago, it might have been 
possible to acquire land in the neighbourhood of the existing 
cemetery to meet the growing needs of East London for burials, 
But the time has long gone by. Itis about twenty years since the 
wave of population set steadily eastward with a suddenly in- 
creased force ; a great area hitherto open was rapidly covered with 
houses, and the letting price of land on Bow Common, immediately 
adjacent to the cemetery, had in 1864 reached a capital value of 
about 2,500/. per acre. That the Tower Hamlets Cemetery must in 
time, like the churchyards, be closed, has long been matter of 
certainty, and its shareholders must be content to receive their 
present dividends on the basis of terminable annuities. Mean- 
while, those who are raising the natural complaints now bei 
made as to the management ought to consider, and may be truste 
to consider, the difficulty in which the directors are placed ; while 
at the same time it is incumbent on the Home Secretary, in any 
eae which he may make, to look beyond the immediate 
subject of complaint to the social necessities of the future. It is 
not possible to leave such a question to be regulated by what is 
called the ordinary law of supply and demand. Supply and demand 
belong to the province of fers and with trade oe its profits the 
burial of the dead has nothing to do, It is admitted on all hands 
that burials ought not to be regarded as asource of clerical income ; 
and by a necessary a of the same rule they cannot be 
prot be as asource of profit for shareholders in limited Companies, 
Nor will it be practicable to enforce in any burial-ground within 
& reasonable distance from East London the usual regulations as 
to interments under the Burial Acts, by which an acre of land would 
barely suffice for the annual burials in a population of a hundred 
thousand. Itis doubtful whether a grave can always be safely re- 
opened for interment after the lapse of only fourteen years in the 
case of an adult person, or of seven years for a child; and it is 
certain that 4 general application of the principle would cause a 
popular outcry ; while even on these conditions the cost of the 
amount of land required for an East London burial-place would be 
enormous. Within proper limits, therefore, it would probably be 
found necessary to adopt in the case of ordinary interments the 
ractice which is permitted in family graves, where the excavation 
13 to a greater depth, and more than one body may be buried. The 
difficulty of providing the requisite land has been greatly increased 
by the long delay of its recognition; but its necessity must at last 
be acknowledged by the local authorities, and will probably be 
made the subject of immediate recommendation or direction from 
“the Secretary of State. 


TURANIAN COURTSHIPS. 


OURTING is a matter which must be treated of very 
cautiously and only in the abstract, notwithstanding Syduey 
Smith’s strictures on the Scotch damsel whom he overheard in an 
Edinburgh ball-room. The youth in love is looked upon by his 


friends as a fool, and to be avoided like a man with the small-pox, 
or an Irishman with views on the Land Act. His rhapsodies make 
the Benedick smile, or shudder, and the ungalled bachelor yawn, 
Further than this, however, no harm is done, and Englishmen 
have reason to congratulate themselves on the national custom jp 
these matters. Courting is done with us in a surreptitious way, 
arising from a lingering perception on the part of the chief per. 
sonages that the operation does not bear general inspection, and ig 
on the whole soul-moving in but a very restricted sense. This 
limiting of the objectionableness of courtship is one of the highest 
achievements of civilization, and we ought to be duly grateful 
for it. Inthe East it is different. The lover does not conting 
i to 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. 

His proceedings inform the entire neighbourhood. He not im. 
probably drives sleep from the eyes of all the people in the houses 
round that of the loved object. Happily they are, as a rule, 
merciful. They do not treat the offender as we serve the amorous 
tom-cat; mainly perhaps because there are no boots or boot-jacks 
on the premises to throw; but nevertheless execrations are 
frequent, and the sentiment “ happy is the wooing that’s not long 
a-doing ” receives an enlarged application, The formal process of 
courting is, of course, not by any means universal in the East. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that pretty well all over India 
marriages are arranged for the young persons by their parents, 
sometimes before the victims have got beyond toddling about 
naked aud making mud pies. No very enthusiastic passion is to 
be expected of young couples thus contracted to one another. But 
further East the matter is different. The republican tendency of 
the Buddhist religion is nowhere more visible than in the position 
of women. Married, they are allowed to keep their own pro- 
perty and dispose of it as they please, or carry it off with them 
when they are divorced; unmarried, they are practically allowed 
to settle for themselves whom they shall take for a partner, 
and the courtship is carried on without any interference on the 
part of the old people, unless the young man should be a person 
of notoriously evil livelihood. But the courting is a very different 
ceremony from that customary in the West. Meetings sows quatre 
yeux would be considered highly improper, not only by the older 
people, but by the young lady herself. The young men, no doubt, 
are not quite so decided on the point. They would probably wel- 
come the civilization which introduced ¢ée-d-tétes, The young 
male always appears at a disadvantage in affairs of the heart, but 
it is a thousand times more embarrassing for him when the soft 
things have to be addressed to the fair one in the presence of three 
or four other girls and a companion or two of his own, all of them 
presumably bored, and therefore viciously critical. But we have 
nothing to do with the actual agonies of the martyrs to such a 
style of love-making. The proceedings which go before the inter- 
view are a more public matter, and eminently calculated to exas- 
perate testy neighbours. 

Courting in Burma is all done at night. There is, in fact, a 
epecial time for it, designated in popular chronology as “ Lads-go- 
courting-time.” This is a kind of indefinite period centring round 
nine o’clock in the evening. Though the smitten youth may not 
philander to his Dulcinea alone, he is spared the presence of the 
old people. It is not etiquette for them to be present. Neverthe- 
less, though this is perfectly recognized, it is not always agreeable 
or convenient for the parents to get out of the way whenever the 
gallant wants to do some sweethearting. Burmese houses are all 
on piles, and never more than one story high. As a general rule 
there are only two or three rooms altogether, and there are, there- 
fore, but two courses open to the elders. They must either go out 
and wander about while the courting goes on, or they must go to 

The former alternative does not commend itself to the 
mother, who likes to superintend operations for herself through 
a convenient slit in the bamboo walls; and going off to bed as it 
were at word of command is only compatible with a most mild and 
yielding disposition in the father. Consequently, when the girl is 
arrayed for conquest—flowers twined in her hair, fragrant cos- 
metics on her cheek and neck, and her finger-nails delicately tinted 
—it is not always possible to summon the ardent youth forthwith. 
Heis outside, dressed in his smartest and with acoupleof companions 
bent possibly on the same errand as himself, but he is obliged to 
stay dus till he gets the signal that the coast is clear and that he 
may come up. It is this loitering about which is the torment of 
those who have done their courting long ago, and have no sym- 
pathy and no remembrance of their own trials, when they were 
gay young bachelors themselves. Every youth has his own 
private signal by means of which he announces to his lady-love 
his arrival in the street. This is almost invariably effected by 
means of a fiddle with two strings. The tone of the instrument 
is not sweet, and the performer starts by the light of nature. He 
saws backwards and forwards diligently, and keeps a vigilant look 
out for the wave of the handkerchief, or the jerk of the lamp, 
which will announce to him that the coast is clear, and that he 
may advance and pay his devotions. Natural feelings, as well as a 
sense of sheepishness, prevent him from executing his notes 
immediately in front of the house. He therefore stations himself 
at the nearest corner, or a hundred yards or so down the street. 
The result of this is that he has to fiddle away all the harder, and 
therefore to extend the infliction over the greatest possible area 
of the quarter. Ardent admiration usually brings him to the 
spot long before the lady is dressed for his reception. The in- 
evitable delay before the old people retire prolongs the thing, 
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and the consequences to a quarter of the town which has 
many eligible spinsters are extremely undesirable and destruc- 
tive of the temper, for the longer he has to wait, the more 
impatient and energetic on his fiddle does the young man 
become. It is a sad fact that Young Burma is a lamentable 
failure on the fiddle. Each youth must have his own parti- 
cular call, that the lady may know who it is that is coming, 
and not be imposed upon by mischievous jokers or roving, irre- 
sponsible gallants. Paganini is said to have played bewitchingly 
on one string. The Burman is successful only in producing 
horrible sounds on two. There is a great lack of inventiveness 
in these courting calls, One youth confines himself to the down 
stroke, and drones away monotonously, but with great staying 

wer. Another affects a combination of notes suggestive 
of the animal connected in the British mind with the coster- 
monger, but, happily for the Turanian Don Juan, not known 
in Burma. A third saws backwards and forwards with enthu- 
siastic zeal and unflagging elbow, but always at the same pace, 
for a slowly drawn out ea ee may be the preroga- 
tive of another serenader, who will defend his patent of it with 
heroic vigour and conscious pride. When at last the happy man 
receives his summons there is peace again for a time, only, how- 
ever, to be interrupted in something less than an hour, when, the 
sweet nothings having all been said as best they can be before an 
unsympathetic audience, the young men issue forth to go to some 
other girl’s house, where another of the party is interested. And 
so it goes on until it is too late to make further rounds, and a re- 
lieved neighbourhood sighs with delight to find that it is “ Lads- 
go-home-time,” otherwise “ Men’s-feet-silent-time,” and that there 
will be no more fiddle-scraping for another twenty-four hours. 

Tbe Burman is thus not altogether to be envied in his courting 
affairs. It is difficult to say whether he enjoys a better position than 
the Tulaing. The Talaings are the race who formerly possessed all the 
lower part of Burma, and had a kingdom of their own. They were, 
however, dispossessed by the Burmans long ago, an¢ have now practi- 
cally become absorbed in the conquering race, the old Talaing tongue 
being spoken nowadays only in the province of Tenasserim. In 
appearance the Talaing is very like the Burman, but as a rule he 
enjoys the advantage of a lighter complexion, and the girls there- 
fore have this initial element of beauty in advance of their Burman 
sisters. Lightness of colour combined with plumpness of figure 
forms the Turanian idea of feminine charms, Old courting customs 
are found among the Talaings also, and may frequently be 
observed in Maulmein, and somewhat less commonly in Rangoon. 
The Talaing maiden does not admit her lover into the room with 
her. That is a freedom which she considers as little less shocking 
than the customs of the West. He has to creep between the 
posts on which the house is supported, and hold sweet converse 
through the chinks of the bamboo floor, This is hardly so 
chilling and substantial an obstacle as separated Pyramus and 
Thisbe, but still, from a male point of view, the arrangement com- 

s unfavourably with the uncontrolled access of the Burman 
over. On the other hand, there is nobody by to listen to all that 
is said as long as the happy pair speak in sufficiently guarded 
whispers. No malicious friends can hint at the maiden’s forward- 
ness, or freeze by their looks the ardent emotions of the young 
man into platitudes. The duration of the interview is not so long 
as that granted to the Burman, but, considering the circumstances, 
it is probable that more actual courting business can be got through 
in the time. The Talaing lover does not use a fiddle unless he is 
erm his suit with a Burmese girl, and even then he frequently 

olds by his own national custom. He whistles. Orientals, as a 
rule, are not good at whistling. In fact, it may be said sweepingly, 
and with no violent injustice, that they cannot whistle at all. ‘The 
Madrasi and the Indian in general, even in their boyish days, are 
too staid and decorous to whistle. Chinese and Burmese boys are 
as noisy and mischievous as any English boys could be, but they 
do not whistle; they develop noisiness in other ways. When, 
therefore, the Talaing falls in love, he may at once be detected by 
the assiduous way in which he practises whistling at furtive 
moments during the day. He never attains to excellence, and 
often at the end of a long courtship makes wild slips and 
puffs in ungraceful and jerky fashion before he gets to the 
sounding point. The courting whistle is not therefore at all 
calculated to entrance the soul, even of the loved object, still less 
of those who have to listen whether they like it or not. But it 
has one advantage. It does not make so much noise as the 
fiddle and it does not go on so long, whether the lady be 
expeditious in her preparations or not. The whistling Talaing 

as No staying power. A quarter of an hour’s whistling, if it 
be only #t one single note, exhausts him, and he has to rest 
cheeks before he can start again, and thus a respite is 
granted to the neighbourhood. But these pauses e the 
situation awkward for the girl, and give rise to a new compli- 
cation. It is of course very nearly quite dark, and she may be 
imposed upon by a bold adventurer who simulates the favoured 
man, and comes up the moment the neckerchief is dangled 
through the chinks of the floor as a signal to announce that 
the coast is clear. Accordingly the visitor is required to put his 
hand through between the interstices of the bamboo floor. The 
girl recognizes her lover's hand, and if it is all right, and she 
1s inclined to favour his suit, she takes hold of it, and thus hand 
in hand they unfold their hearts to one another. But if it is a 
—— hand, or if she is inclined to be coquettish, she clips his 
nger with a pair of betel-nippers, and tales are told of over- 
energetic damsels who have actually nipped a man’s finger-joint off 
urting on these terms is 


With*that formidable instrument, 


rather perilous work, and the ladies have gallant gay Lotharios 
very completely under their control. Still the hope of a talk, with 
the girl’s hand clasped in his own, reconciles the Talaing youth to 
dangers of this kind, and he shows no desire to give up the old 
national custom for the more comfortable Burmese method of 
formally meeting the young lady in her own chamber, It cannot 
be satisfactorily proved that the substitution of young friends for 
the old people on the occasion of courting interviews of this kind 
is at all a system which has results worth striving after, and all 
Eastern notions of decorum rise up in revolt against the impro- 
priety of allowing sweethearts to have clandestine meetings and 
stolen walks alone in lovers’ lanes. Better endure hours more of 
the fiddling and whistling than suffer that. 


MODERN LANDSCAPE. 


NY one who wishes to form an opinion as to landscape- 
painting has now an excellent opportunity. The Grosvenor 
Gallery is open, with a room full of Lawson’s work. The Academy 
has devoted two rooms to Linnell. Mr. Comyns Carr has pub- 
lished a series of etchings from Z’ Art, with an introductory essay 
(Remington & Oo.) r. Chambers Lefroy has secured the 
services of M, Brunet Debaines and M. Toussaint to illustrate his 
volume on Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire (Seeley). Mr. Wise has 
brought out an “ artist's edition” of his book on the New Forest, 
with twelve etchings by Mr. Heywood Sumner (Sotheran & Co.), 
in addition to the well-known woodcuts by Mr. Walter Crane. 
In short, if we do not know all about landscape, it is not for want 
of instructors. Yet, could we ask half a dozen artists or art 
critics, could we hold a Belt and Lawes inquiry on the subject, we 
should probably not receive two answers of the same kind to the 
simple question “ What is a landscape?” Instead of a unanimity 
like that displayed as to the merits of the Pagliati busts, we 
should have a number of wholly incompatible opinions. An 
admirer of Lawson would say that a landscape should be an 
attempt to catch a changing mood of nature, and to fix it so as to 
give pleasure to any one who enjoys the colour of skies and hills. 
An admirer of Linnell, on the other hand, would say a perfect 
landscape is a composition of lights and shadows, of forms and 
colours, taken ultimately, rather than directly, from nature, and 
arranged with reference to each other in such a way as to pre- 
serve relative tone, and, as it were, bring everything to a point. 
An admirer of Mr. Millais’s landscapes would say he loved an 
exact transcript, pure and simple, of a natural scene, and con- 
sidered the greatest painter to be the man who could draw what 
he saw, and reproduce a view like a camera obscura. Then, too, 
we should have those who admire Turner indiscriminately, and those 
who like one of his manners and not another. Also we should 
have those who dislike Turner altogether, and long for a modern 
Claude. And, lastly, we might find some witnesses who would 
say that landscape has no reason for existence by jtself, and is 
only to be painted as a background for figures. There would be 
no use in disputing with the holders of any of these ditferent 
sets of opinions. The object of art, it may be conceded, is 
to give pleasure; and, if one man likes what we are inclined 
to call coloured photographs, and another likes such hazy 
and unreal effects as Turner's Ehrenbreitstein, we can have 
no objection to make. At the same time it is impossible not to 
feel that there must be some canons of taste in landscape as well 
as in other art, and that Mr. Millais and the late Mr. Linnell 
equally offended them, whether by subservience or by freedom. 
We cannot be satisfied, on the one hand, by the mere servile copy 
of a scene which in itself is probably not worth copying; nor, on 
the other, can we admire work in which the mind of the painter 
is everything, and the view to be represented nothing. 

But neither extreme is necessary. If we look at two very 
different examples by the same great artist—the father, indeed, of 
modern landscape—Gainsborough, we may see that it is possible, 
as in his early view of a Suffolk woodland, to imitate nature with 
the utmost fidelity, and yet to produce a fine pictorial effect. The 
“ Market Cart,” on the other hand, is more artificial, yet not less 
pleasing, sutliciently true to nature to remind us of a poetical scene, 
sufficiently conventional to remind us of the artist's personality. 
True, every painter is not a Gainsborough, and the National 
Gallery does not possess many pictures comparable with these. 
They stand midway, so to speak, between Claude and Constable ; 
there is no one, whether he be conventional or natural in his taste, 
who can refuse to admire them. They appeal equally to the cul- 
tivated and the uncultivated. It requires no education in art to 
be able to appreciate them, while the more we learn the better we 
like them. It has been long the fashion to run down Olaude’s 
work, and to extol sketching from nature ; but every now and then 
a reaction sets in, and we are glad to notice that Mr. Comyns Oarr 
has the courage to show that his obvious convention of style was 
frankly and deliberately adopted by the artist, that it was not the 
result of ignorance, and that in his sketches he is as natural as any 
modern. Wilson was a close imitator of Claude, but fell into the 
curious mistake, which so terribly damaged Turner's work also, 
that extraordinary scenery is the best to paint. No picture, how- 
ever skilfully composed, can give one the slightest idea of the 
height of an Alp. When you stand at the foot of Etna, which 
may in a sense be said to be the highest mountain in Europe, since 
it can be seen in one view from base to summit, you are at once 
conscious of its immensity, and realize that no view or photograph 


has ever given you the same impression. To paint grand scenery, 
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and to expect the painting to awe the beholder, is perfectly futile. 
But to paint pastoral scenery is to make sure, not of pleasing only, 
but also of conveying a truthful impression. Claude may have 
despised sketching from nature, and would certainly have thought 
it a strange aberration that artists should sell their sketches and 
refrain from composition ; but it is impossible not to feel that in 
modern landscape there is too much, rather than too little, nature, 
and not enough of arrangement, sentiment, subject, object, com- 
position—call it what you will. 

There are excellent examples of both styles in the new books 
we have mentioned. Htching, in the hands of inferior artists, is 
rapidly becoming a nuisance. Bad art, unlike bad music, need 
never disturb our rest. But the shop windows are full of prints 
nine-tenths of which are below contempt, and the rest chiefly 
imitations either of Mr. Haden or of Mr. Whistler. These works 
are done from nature, and an artist’s sketch-book, which he should 
keep to himself and use for the composition of pictures, is thrown 
upon the world in all its poverty. There is, however, a brighter 
side to the modern development of etching. In Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s volume there are some careful etchings from great 
works by great artists, We cannot admire one of them, after 
Constable, and we cannot imagine any artist whose work 
is more unsuited to the etcher than Constable’s; but a Corot 
is rendered with exquisite feeling and delicacy by M. Chauvel, 
and a few other F sam are equally worthy of admiration, In 
the book on the New Forest, too, there is great inequality. A 
view of Mark Ash and one of Boldre Ford are very pleasing; but 
Christchurch Harbour is wholly unworthy of them. Mr. Crane’s 
views, engraved on wood, and in the present edition printed on 
India paper, are apparently none the worse for some twenty years of 
wear ; but they were never pictures, and have their value entirely 
in their fidelity. The etchings of M. Brunet Debaines in Mr. 
Lefroy’s volume are much more ambitious than those of Mr. 
Sumner in the New Forest. They are, in fact, all of them 
pictures, studied, no doubt on the spot, and fairly exact, but by 
no means mere sketches from nature. Some are in “ aqua tint,” a 
mode of engraving which does not deserve the neglect into which 
it has fallen of late years. In fact, we have nothing but praise for 
the whole of the illustrations of the volume ; but the letterpress 
will need a notice to itself; and, if we have a fault to find with the 
book, it is that the excellence of the pictures is calculated to 
throw the scientific character of Mr. Lefroy’s part of the work 
into the shade. 

What modern landscape too often wants is sentiment. A 
meaning may be given to a view by the addition of a few figures. 
Mr. Frederick Morgan, for instance, in a picture of which there 
is a woodcut in Mr. Carr's book, shows how easy it is to produce 
an impression where figures are introduced. His “ Reapers” re- 
presents three women and a baby coming home from field work, a 
winding road behind them, and other figures beyond. There is not 
much in it; but no one can look at it without pleasure, and with- 
out perceiving that care has been taken to arrange the figures so as 
to set off the.view, and that the landscape is at least as important 
as the reapers. Ina picture of Linnell’s which is in the Jones 
Collection at South Kensington, there is also a pervading senti- 
ment which makes it superior to most of the more ambitious series 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. Walker's famous evening view, 
with a man ploughing, was really a landscape, and hardly needed 
the figures, except to illustrate the title. We are surprised 
to find Mr. Comyns Carr classing together Mr. Millais and 
Mr. Brett. True, Mr. Brett is as careful ag Mr. Millais to 
imitate nature. But there the likeness ends. Mr. Brett's pic- 
tures, with a very few exceptions, always exhibit a depth of 
feeling—what, for want of a better word, we must call a senti- 
ment—which is wanting even in “Chill October.” The literal 
reality of “ Britannia’s Realm,” for instance, now at South 
Kensington, does not obscure, but rather heightens, the effect. We 


are absolutely at sea. ‘The clouds form mock headlands and. 


islands against the horizon. There are a thousand ripples sparkling 
in the warm afternoon sun. ‘The great and little ships—each with 
its individual interest—sail with the breeze, or flap idly in the 
belts of calm; and no one who has ever been at sea, or who knows 
what such an afternoon is like off our coasts, can fail to feel that 
Mr. Brett, literally as he has used his materials, has produced 
something far greater than any mere servile imitation of nature 
can ever aspire to be. It used to be said by those who debated 
such questions forty years ago that photography would ruin land- 
scape as railways would ruin the breed of horses. But horses are 
more valuable than ever; and though photography has perhaps 
ruined miniature-painting, it has not allected the value of land- 
scapes or the number of landscape-painters, Yet photography has 
seriously affected the art. ‘The public require pictures to be more 
like nature than used to be thought necessary. Lovely as Claude’s 
work often is, a modern Claude would be impossible. The people 
who care for pictures now must have something which distinctly 
resembles nature. There is room, it is true, for composition; but 
it is composition, as a rule, in figures, not in trees, buildings, 
mountains, rivers, and other geographical expressions with which 
landscape is always more or less concerned. Photography has 
shown us what—and how little—may be made of direct transcrip- 
tion. The revival of etching has shown us how unsatisfactory 
manipulative skill may become in the absence of artistic ability. 
But it is a fact that every year more and more popularity is 
ne to pure landscape. The demand, indeed, exceeds the 
supply. 


REVIEWS. 


PICTON’S OLIVER CROMWELL.* 


R. PICTON’S work may be summarily described as q 
modern Radical’s view of Cromwell. This is no more like 
the old-fashioned Radical Republican view of Cromwell, which is 
now best represented by Mr. Andrew Bisset, than it is like the 
old-fashioned Tory view of Mozley’s Essays. Neither is it the 
adoring gase of Carlyle. There is a slight but unmistakable 
consciousness of looking down from a position of superiority which 
clearly distinguishes the modern Radical biographer from the 
Prophet of Hero-Worship. On the whole, Mr. Picton’s con- 
ception of Cromwell approaches nearest to that of Mr. Gardiner 
and Mr. Green, though his manner of setting it forth by no means 
resembles that of either of those historians, who, unlike in most 
respects, are yet alike in the wide range of their sympathies and 
in their power of looking at their subject as a whole. Mr. Picton 
is a biographer, not an historian, and he seems scarcely to have 
attempted to look at both sides of the Civil War period, 
“Royalism” is to him but “a prejudice,” a “ superstition” in 
which he does not even feel an interest; Laud, the representative 
of Anglicanism, is to him a mere “ Romaniser.” He can criticize 
and even blame the Puritans; but the Puritan side is evidently in 
his estimation the only possible side for an intelligent man to take, 
Like most modern admirers of the Puritans, he throws their 
= of dogma somewhat into the shade, averring, indeed, 
that “ Puritanism was not so much a set of theological opinions 
as @ spiritual temper and a moral tone.” In a sense, no doubt, 
this is true of the best of the Puritans, as it is true of the 
best men of any form of religion. Further on, Mr. Picton 
himself observes upon Mrs. Hutchinson's definition of Chris- 
tianity, “This is Puritanism at its best, but then it is also 
Anglicanism at its best, and Romanism at its best.” Unhappily, 
the historian has not much to do with religioa “at its Pest? 
His concern is not with the inner life of a few chosen spirits, 
but with the political and social effects produced by such 
and such theological opinions when held by ordinary men. For 
practical purposes, Puritanism was a strong and exclusive dog- 
matic system of a kind which a certain order of minds have 
always found, and will always find, peculiarly repellent, and in 
which few people at the present day feel any genuine interest, 
On this last point we may refer to some weighty words of Canon 
Stubbs at the close of his Constitutional History, where he remarks 
upon the tendency of modern thought to “eclecticism in history”— 
taking what it likes in Puritanism, for example, and leaving out of 
:sight the rest—and upon the little real sympathy that is felt for 
the peculiar creed in whose defence the Puritans made their stand 
against Charles, When Mr. Picton says that “everything sub- 
stantial in these opinions” of the Puritans “ was held equally by 
their opponents,” his remark is only accurate if limited to the 
time of Elizabeth or the early days of James, before the reaction 
against Calvinism. If he means it to apply to the days of 
Charles, he is assuming the right of judging what is “ substantial.” 
No Puritan would have admitted that “everything substantial” in 
his creed was equally held by an Arminian, and Arminianism was 
the great reproach that a Puritan of Charles L.’s time cast at his 
n @ biographer, however, we must not demand the all-embracing 
gaze of the ideal historian; and, within that part of the field to 
which he limits his vision, Mr. Picton views matters fairly and 
fully. His work, though not of a very high class, shows consider- 
able ability; and, though he makes no pretensions to original 
research, he Htas consulted the best modern writers on the period, 
and, to some extent, the authorities to which they have directed 
him. It would seem, from his giving a reference, ‘“ Quoted by 
Noble; apparently Heath,” that he has not himself read Heaths 
Flagellum, which, despite Carlyle’s warning, “ From him, and 
his Flagellums and scandalous Human Platitudes, let no rational 
soul seek knowledge,” is valuable as giving what the Cavaliers 
believed, or wished to believe, about Cromwell. Carlyle—to 
whose work the present book may serve as an introduction or & 
companion—has been the chief guide of Mr. Picton, though he has 
judiciously declined to make use of the suspicious ‘“ Squire 
Papers,” printed in an appendix to the third edition of Carlyle’s 
Cromwell. But having, it would appear, not consulted any later 
edition, he has fallen into the error of stating that Cromwell’s 
letter of July, 1645, speaking of his “ assurance of victory” at 
Naseby, is “ not given by Ourlyle.” It was added by Carlyle in, 
we believe, 1857, and is now to be found in Appendix No. 9, 
pp. 180-182, of Vol. V. of the edition of 1871. 

Mr. Picton’s style is pleasant and easy, as long as he allows 
himself to be natural, and does not fall into “ gush,” into 
Carlylese, or into modern political cant, to all which temptations 
he is apt to yield by turns. ‘To say of the execution of Charles I. 
that “ it begot a spirit of abject Hunkeyism, surviving even yet,” 
is mere imitation of one of the poorest atfectations of Carlyle—an 
imitation, that is, in language only ; for it so happens that Carlyle 
avers that, in consequence of the event in question, ‘‘ Flunkeyism . . « 
has gone about incurably sick ever since.” Further on, Mr, Picton 
speaks, not metaphorically, but literally, of the Protector's 


* Oliver Cromwell: the Man and his Mission. By J. Allanson Picton. 
With Steel Portrait. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter 
Galpin, & Co. 1882, 
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“ ushers, funkeys, and grand coaches.” The expression jars on the 
ear as a vulgar anachronism. Perhaps, if Cromwell had lived in 
lodgings with a single maid-servant, Mr. Picton would, copying 
Dick Swiveller’s language, have called her a “slavey.” Another 
piece of slang—as old, it is true, as the seventeeath century, but 
not the less out of place and offensive in serious historical writing — 
oecurs in a note explanatory of some rather involved remarks of 
Cromwell's about “a principle of suffering of passive 
obedience. ‘“ Let us beware,” writes Cromwell, “lest fleshly 
reasoning see more safety in making use of this principle than in 

”’- This Mr. Picton translates—“ Le., Lest, while we talk 
piously of obeying the powers that be, we are really bent on 
‘saving our bacon.’” In a second edition we hope that the author 
will not only erase these vulgarisms, but will also rewrite his 
account of the burning of the Spanish treasure-fleet in 1656. As 
the last two sentences at present stand, the effect is unintention- 
ally ludicrous :— 

Two boys and two girls were saved on board the English ships, and 
were brought to London, where they were well cared for and afterwards 
sent home. For this atrocity a day of thanksgiving was appointed on 
October 8th (1656). 

Some slips of the pen ghould also be rectified ;—John Prynne at 

. 90, where William Prynne must be meant; Sir Zdward for Sir 

win Sandys at p. 38,and Andover for Wendover as the borough 
for which Hampden sat in the Parliament of 1627-8. 

The author has made it part of his plan “ to point out where 
modern Liberalism departs, whether for better or for worse, from) 
Cromwellian ideas”; and in consequence we have intimations, 
more or less plain, of Mr. Picton’s ideas on many subjects— 
land-law reform, Grand Committees, imprisonment in the Clock- 
tower, Bragg for blasphemy, the necessity of conceding 
Home Rule to Ireland and the great principle that force is no 
remedy, the folly of Republics having Presidents, the iniquity of 
Pitt and of anti-revolutionary wars, and the impropriety of “ epis- 
copal blessings on regimental flags.” Altogether we are not 
allowed to forget that Mr. Picton holds a place among those “‘ Emi- 
nent Radicals out of Parliament” whose biography has been 
written by Mr. Davidson, and that he has evidently a supply of 
speeches on many topics ready for his future constituents. 

The book is weakest at the beginning. There is little authentic 
known of Cromwell’s early life; and his biographer has been un- 
able to resist the temptation of spinning out. Carlyle has set him 
the example of constructing a sort of hypothetical history of what 
young Oliver must have seen, heard, and thought; but it is not 
easy to approach Carlyle in this line of art. When Mr. Picton 
writes as follows of young Oliver after his father’s death, the 
mantle of the author of the Cotta-Schinberg Family seems to have 
fallen upon him :— 

We ef icture him, then, in his home, trying to step into his father’s 
shoes, and finding them at first too large. Even his widowed mother would 
relent into a wan smile now and then as she noted the mingling of boyish 
vanity with manly intent. The sisters found the new domestic sovereign 
er at times insufferable, but they could well protect themselves, and, 

ides, was he not “ our Oliver” ? 
“Which (methinks) do trouble me,” wrote Mr. Pepys, when he 
heard that Oliver's body was to be hanged at Tyburn, “that a 
man of so great courage as he was, should have that dishonour.” 
And it do also trouble us that such a man as Cromwell should 
have this mawkish stuff written about him, for all the world as 
if he was the hero of a Sunday novelette, There is more sense 
in Mr. Picton’s remarks upon the stories—probably false, and at 
allevents resting upon nothing better than malignant gossip— 
of Cromwell’s jeunesse orageuse; though here again the author 
begins to gush about Oliver's “coming from a home where he was 
idolised by a mother and seven sisters ”—a phrase with which Mr. 
Picton is so pleased that he gives it us twice—and to discourse 
profoundly upon the nature of “ boys of eighteen”; as to which we 
will only observe that he seems to forget that in the seventeenth 
century a “ boy of eighteen” was far from being a child, and that 
Cromwell at that age was not fresh from home, but had already 
been more than a year at Cambridge. Mr. Picton, anxious to fill 
up creditably his hero’s two or three years of life in London, sug- 
gests that his marriage at the age of twenty-one “ surely 
implies a previous engagement of some duration; for otherwise 
the father of the girl would have been very exceptional if he had 
not insisted on the delay of a year or so, that such very ypung 
people might be quite sure they knew their own minds.” The 
notion of waiting to let the young people know their own 
minds belongs, we suspect, rather to the nineteenth century than 
to the seventeenth, which would have thought it enough that 
there should be no dislike at first sight, and would have ac- 
counted a suitor of twenty-one quite old enough to know what 
he was doing, Delays “of a year or so” were more often due to 
the difficulties of negotiating the settlements. Cromwell’s mar- 
nage with Elizabeth Bourchier does no doubt go a long way 
towards disproving the imputations on him. Sucha young ruffian 
as “Carrion Heath” and other hostile writers have depicted is not 
likely to have been accepted as a son-in-law in any decent family, 

Thus much may safely be said without running into romance about 

Elizabeth Bourchier having “ won his heart.” On the hypothetical 

system of writing history, we might contend that her known lack 

of beauty makes it probable that the match was one of convenience 
rather than of love. 


Mr. Picton also discusses those legends of Cromwell's childhood 


for the most part a very mythical look. To one, however, there is 
an authentic parallel, which we recommend to the notice of any 
future biographer. It is hardly odder that Cromwell should have 
dreamed—if he did so dream—of a spectral visitant who told him 
that he should ba the greatest person in the kingdom, than that 
Sir John Bowring when a little boy should, as he has himself re- 
corded, have dreamed that he was sent by the King of England as 
Ambassador to China. In the Cromwellian legend the innate 
rebelliousness and treason of the boy Oliver is shown by his per- 
sistence in dwelling on this vision, “for which he was flogged by 
dr. Beard, at tho particular desire of his father.” Hereupon the 
spirit of the educational reformer and ex-member of the London 
School Board is roused in Mr. Picton, and he expresses his hope 
that the story is “ more than doubtful,” because “it shows such 
barbarous ideas of education on the part both of Robert Cromwell 
and of Dr. Beard.” If Mr. Picton will study old-fashioned 
children’s literature he will find that, more especially in pious 
families, similar ideas of education prevailed down to comparatively 
recent times. Dr. Beard, who on the title-page of one of his own 
books had himself portrayed with a rod in his hand, probably 
would have been puzzled by Mr. Picton’s solicitude on this subject. 
But Dr. Beard was, after all, as Napoleon said of Wellington, 
“un homme borné,” and could not Toei the greatness of his 
pupil 

The fate of England stood meekly by his knee, looking from father to 
master and back, not without anxiety. But the doctor—small blame to 
him—could see nothing more than an ill-instructed pupil, at whose im- 
perfect grounding in the rudiments he probably “ pished ” and “ pshawed,” 
as schoolmasters generaliy do. 


Now, though Mr. Picton says nothing about it, the Biographia 
Britannica and Noble aver, on the authority of the MS. collections 
of John Vincent, that Cromwell, before he was put under 
Dr. Beard, had received his “ first tincture of learning” from the 
Rev. Mr. Long, of Huntingdon; and if so, what right has Mr. 
Picton to sport away the character of that inoffensive member of 
the scholastic profession by asserting, simply for the sake of lite: 
effect, that his pupil was imperfectly grounded and ill instructed ? 

Neither is there much merit in the general history which is in- 
terwoven with the earlier part of Cromwell's biography. There is 
the usual amount of scolding bestowed upon the Stuart Kings, but 
there is no appearance of any effort to understand them and their 
policy ; and one passage at least—that relating to the mutiny 
of Pennington’s ships when ordered to serve against the Protes- 
tants of La Rochelle—shows ignorance or disregard of Mr. 
Gardiner’s researches into the manceuvres of Charles and Buck- 
ingham, who, it appears, had the mutiny got up as a means of 
backing out of their engagements with France. 

The book improves as soon as Mr, Picton really has perry. 
to tell about his hero. He has worked up successfully a good d 
of information from various sources about Cromwell’s early life as 


and a feottee of a local charity. We wonder, however, that, in dis- 
cussing the part played by Cromwell in the disputes about the 
Great Level drainage, no notice is taken, at least 1n express terms, 
of Mr. Gardiner’s note on the subject in his recent work, The Fall 
of the Monarchy of Charles I. As Mr. Picton has consulted this 
book, and elsewhere gives references to it, it is clear that he 
has had the opportunity of making himself acquainted with its 
views about Cromwell's action in the affair of the drainage ; 
and it is possible that he means to allude to them when, for 
example, he speaks of “the general tradition” as to the origin 
of Cromwell’s nickname, “ Lord of the Fens,” being “ more pro- 
bable than any other explanation.” But the opinion of so high an 
authority as Mr. Gardiner should have been expressly mentioned 
and taken into consideration, even if Mr. Picton decided still to 
adhere to the common belief that Cromwell on that occasion acted 
in opposition to the King and on the side of the Earl of Bedford. 

Cromwell’sconversion and his religious experiences and expressions 
are well treated, and not from a too admiring point of view; for 
the biographer acknowledges in him a want, not of sincerity, but of 
“ simplicity,” and even the existence at times of “an unpleasant 
effusiveness.” We confess to not exactly understanding what is 
meant “by a great want of simplicity in his religious experi- 
ence”; but, on the whole, we gather that Mr. Picton is going as 
near as a friendly biographer may to admitting that there is a 
certain unreality about a good deal of Cromwell’s religious phrase- 
ology. In politics the biographer is probably right in looking 
upon Cromwell as an opportunist—the word is ours, not his, but it 
fairly expresses the general tendency of his remarks :— 

At each successive demand for exertion he was indeed equal to the 
occasion. Every faculty of his mind, every emotion of his heart, nay, every 
tibre of his body flashed into that white heat of energy which united 
watchfulness, swiftness, power, in one supreme function of his complex 
greatness. But when the occasion had passed by, he never had any far- 
reaching policy, except to be ready for the next call upon him. Thus, 
until action b 'y he i undecided, and his apparent inde- 
cision showed itself in cumbrous, awkward forms of speech. But he was 
really more decided than he himself knew. In a nature like his a great 
deal goes on beneath the surface of consciousness, and determines the future 
without the man himself being aware of it. ‘This, perhaps, is only a round- 
about way of saying that he was pre-eminently not a theorist but a man of 
action. But the reason why he was no theorist was that there was more 
unity in his impulses than in his thoughts. The demand for action con- 
centrated all his powers on one point; but the demand for reflection never 
did. Hence he was very bad at explaining why he took this or that line 
of policys even when he had the most confident assurance that he was 
right. 


which Carlyle has contemptuously dismissed as “ ded 
‘Human Stupidity’ and Catrion groun on 


eath alone,” and which have 


The military part of Cromwell's career is treated with spirit,, 


a Huntingdonshire squire, a justice of the peace, a tithe-farmer, | 
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and we are glad to see the fact pointed out that “Ironsides” was 
originally a nickname epptied to Oromwell individually. We 
wish Mr. Picton had further been able to tell us when and 
where it was first extended to Cromwell’s troops. Altogether the 
period of the actual Civil Wars from 1642 to 1648, is the best 
executed part of the work. The action of the Army as a political 
force is well brought out; the position and aims of the Presby- 
terians are accurately discriminated from those of the Inde- 
pendents ; and justice is done to the Levellers, who, though un- 
practical, were as theorists not so unreasonable as their enemies 
represented, Of the execution of Charles I., Mr. Picton, who here 
gets into his fine style, much approves, because it “ struck a deep 
note of the universal conscience in proclaiming that loyalty is 
required in a king as well as in subjects.” In the same tone, he 
observes that the declaration that it is treason in the King of 
England to levy war against the Parliament and kingdom, “ for 
the first time in the history of the world, illumined loyalty with 
its full meaning.” Yet, after all, King John’s barons had a con- 
siderable glimmering of that meaning when they denounced their 
sovereign as “ regem perjurum ac baronibus rebellem.” 

After the death of Charles, Mr. Picton begins to go less har- 
moniously along with Cromwell. In the first place, he does not 
like his hero’s doings in Ireland, though he suggests in excuse, 
“ How can we wonder at him when, in face of the Irish difficulties 
of the present day, the frank acknowledgment that ‘force is no 
remedy’ has been greeted with a general cry of derision?” 
Cromwell’s turning out of the Long Parliament and making him- 
self Protector do not afflict his biographer; but his weakness in 
assuming something of royal state is a sore trial. Mr. Picton 
sees in the Protector’s gold hatband “a vulgar mockery of 
royal ornaments”; and the led horse in his train when he went in 
state to Westminster Abbey calls forth the despairing remark 
that “The people who demanded ceremony of this kind would 
obviously not be long without a monarchy.” But as Cromwell’s 
own language with regard to the Levellers proves, accordingjto his 
biographer, that he “had not a trace of genuine republicanism in 
his nature, and little anticipation of the modern sentiment of 
equality,” it seems hardly worth while to quarrel with him over a 
gold hatband. Neither is Mr. Picton altogether pleased with 
the forei licy of the Protectorate, though he will not admit 
the usual objection, the shortsightedness of attacking the de- 
caying power of Spain, while disregarding, or indeed actually 
strengthening, the growing power of France. For this Mr. Picton 
makes a defence in which he leaves the period of Louis XIV. out 
of sight altogether, and goes off into denouncing “ the stupid and 
superticial prejudice that plunged us into the anti-revolutionary 
war.” Now, that Pitt ought—according to this view—to 
have fallen into the arms of the French revolutionists, does not 
seem a conclusive reason why Cromwell should have played the 
Foe of the old French monarchy. Mr. Picton afterwards 

lances this defence of Cromwell’s policy by some strictures on 
the morality of his fine old-fashioned Elizabethan style of 
buccaneering upon the Spanish-American possessions :— 

Proceedings like these have extorted the admiration of Cromwell’s 
enemies. His most loyal admirers however find in them evidence that in 


regard to foreign affairs he was much less in advance of his times than in 
domestic policy. 


So with reference to the part taken by Cromwell's troops in the 
battle of the Dunes between the French and Spaniards, Mr. Picton 
expresses a wish that the last effort of “these fighting saints” 
“had been made for a worthier cause than one of worldly policy 
and national aggression.” Yet he has previously praised Cromwell 
for “ his instinctive preference for the French alliance”; and in 
those days an alliance involved doing something for one’s allies. 
Of Cromwell’s home government Mr. Picton has given in the main 
a good account ; but though he incidentally refers to Cromwell's 
“yepression of the Anglican ritual” and harsh treatment of the 
Anglican clergy, he never tells his readers directly at what date 
or in what way those measures were taken. In a detailed 
history of Cromwell’s administration we should have expected to 
find some mention of Evelyn’s going in 1655 to hear Dr. Wild 
preach what the diarist calls “ the funeral sermon of Preaching,” 
or of his Christmas-Day experiences in 1657, when the service 
was broken in upon by the soldiery; but of all this there is 
nothing. The account of Cromwell's death-bed is well written 
and in good taste; and the final summing up of his career is able 
and thoughtful. In the passage on Cromwell's funeral, we should 
have preferred less sentiment and more weighing of the evidence 
on both sides, It may be that “the stream of people who trod softly 
t the bed where a false effigy ‘ lay in state,’ alt the vaster throngs 
who lined the streets to watch the funeral procession, showed a 
very real sense of a loss too great and too vague in its con- 
cugenens to be expressed by any words or signs.” But it is rash 
too much u fact that out to see 
era ntry. Mr. Evelyn was one of these spectators, a: 
his nee that “there were none that pe but dogs, 
which the soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
and taking tobacco in the streetes as they went.” Evelyn’s testi- 
mony must be received with caution as that of an enemy, but it 
should not be left out of sight altogether. And we think that 
some better ending might have been devised than the old com- 
plaint that Cromwell has no statue among our ep complaint . 
which seems to come but lamely from a despiser of symbolism and 


try. 
To conclude, we may say that the book, even at its worst, is 


always readable, and at its best has considerable interest and value 


both as a study of Cromwell’s character and as a useful collection 
of what is known about him, including some information to which 
Carlyle had not access. It has an index which might with ad- 
vantage have been fuller, and an uncommonly good steel engraving 
from a miniature portrait of Cromwell by Cooper, 


SAINTSBURY’S FRENCH LYRICS.* 


E had occasion of late, in connexion with an austere yet 
flagrant blunder in the matter of bookmaking, to reflect 
upon the perils of such as deal in anthologies. They are neither 
few nor inconsiderable. Indeed it speaks volumes for the charm 
of the “dreadful trade” of the editor of Selections that so many 
should be at all times eager to brave them. It is easy to make a 
bad anthology ; but it is almost as difficult to make a good one 
as it seems to be not to make one at all. In truth, it is much the 
same with anthologies as with epic poems ; amateurs, as we have 
seen, will still be rushing in where artists fear to tread. And the 
worst of it is that, with all this unprofitable frowardness, they do 
not appear to suspect that, like the epic poet, the true anthologist 
(the barbarism is nowadays a necessary of critical life) is born 
and not made, and that for half a dozen who are so born, there are 
five times as many millions who are not. It is not enough to be 
@ person of culture; one must also be a person with perceptions 
and ideas. It is not enough to have read with the eyes alone; 
one must also have read with the heart and the understanding, 
It is not enough to feel keenly; one must feel justly as well. It 
is not enough to rejoice in the possession of a certain catholicity 
of taste, whether scrupulous or the reverse; one must be able to 
give proof that the taste is taste indeed, and that the catholicity 
is something more than a mere literary expression. In Living 
English Poets, MDCCCLXXXII. the truth of these propositions 
was demonstrated by the pleasing and familiar process of the 
reductio ad absurdum. In the little volume of French Lyrics 
edited by Mr. George Saintsbury for the “ Parchment Library,” 
it is demonstrated in other and less humorous terms. The editors 
of Living English Poets had few or none of the virtues of the 
good anthologist ; as was inevitable, they approved themselves the 
amateurs they are. Mr. Saintsbury has more of these virtues— 
a great many more of them—than most of his fellow-adventurers ; 
and his book, with some inevitable shortcomings, is not only the 
work of an artist, but in some sort a work of art as well. 

The chief shortcoming of French Lyrics is one of measure and 
proportion, and is inseparable from the form in which the selection 
is cast. Mr, Saintsbury has had to work within certain limits, 
and these limits are not wide enough for the work he has been 
called upon to do, His task has been to skim the cream of the 
lyric verse of France into a duodecimo of some two hundred and 
forty pages; and if he has failed, to the extent to which a man 
must tail who is commissioned to empty a quantity of liquor intoa 
bottle which will not hold it all, the blame must rest, not with the 
author of the failure himself, but rather with those who encouraged 
him to make the attempt. As it seems to us, there is room in English 
literature, or among English publications, not for one anthology of 
French songs only, but for half a dozen. We are no longer the 
heretics in the matter of French poetry that once we were. On 
the contrary, we all know quite as much about it as is good for us. 
Some of us, indeed, have read it not wisely but with passion. We 
have made Villon almost an English poet; we are learned in 
Gautier, and as deep in Baudelaire as—without asphyxia—we 
can well be; we have made Musset our ‘own, and Banville and 
Francois Coppée; we have done more than hear of Catulle 
Mendés, and Joséphin Soulary, and Léon Valade, and Guy de 
Maupassant, and Vermersch of La Parodie and the latter-day Pere 
Duchesne ; we are better acquainted with Albert Glatigny than with 
Archbishop Trench, and as familiar to the full with Sully 
Prudhomme and Joseph Boulmier, and even Emile Blémont, as 
with the works of Mr. M. F. Tupper. The Laureate himself is 
not so devoutly read—in certain quarters at least—as is the poet 
of Les Orientales and La Légende des Sitcles, Not a few of us 
could take a better degree in Béranger than in Burns, The 
consequences of this intercourse are not far to seek, Mr. Austin 
Dobson has written ballades and triolets which assuredly are 
equal—if not, as some think, superior—to anything of the kind 
produced in contemporary France; Mr. Lang is known all England 
over; and throughout the length and breadth of the United States, 
as one to whom the ballade is a natural form of expression ; 
there exist almost as many rondels and rondeaux and villanelles 
in modern English—to say nothing of modern American— 
as modern French, even with the aid of the whole tribe of the 
Parnassians, can display. Still more to the purpose is it that we 
have learned the use of chisel and file and emery-paper; that we 
are as dexterous, and as conscious of dexterity, as heart could 
wish ; that we have taken to the carving of cherry-stones as to 
the manner born; that we are as careful of art, and as con- 
temptuous of the habit of improvisation, as if we were full privates 
in the regiment of Lemerre. The traditional “mob of gentlemen 
who wrote with ease” has become impossible—is replaced by a 
mob of literary men who write with pains. The old slap-dash, 
helter-skelter habit of Scott and Byron is as unfashion- 
able as Marmion and Lara themselves, We spend our 
lives in the pursuit of form, the conquest of colour, the 
discovery of the mot propre; and if our cadences are only 

* French Lyrics, Edited by G. Saintsbury. Parchment Library. 
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cadences, if our well-coined lines are lines atid nothing more, the | 


fault is not with us as artists, but with us as poets and as men. 
That much of this carefulness of form—this extravagant con- 
scientiousness in craftsmanship—is due to the example of Mr. 
Tennyson, and to the influence of work so packed with the inten- 
tion of significance, so rich in colour and light, and so thoroughly 
informed with the passion of a certain sort of finish, as that of the 

t of Love's Nocturn and The House of Life, is unquestion- 
able. It is just as unquestionable that even more is owing to 
our study of the matchless artists in words of the first and second 
periods of the Romantic renaissance, and to our interest in the 
minor masters who have succeeded to the heirship of their accom- 
plishment. This being the case, the publication of such a volume 
as French Lyrics is, in a certain sense, inopportuae. Twenty or 
a dozen years ago, there would have been everything to say in 
its favour. Now it appears as no more than an instalment at 
most—as but the rough sketch in outline of a fuller and more 
complete book. As we have said, there is room among English 
publications for half-a-dozen such volumes, A delightful ‘sheaf 
might have been gleaned from the poets of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries alone. The garlands into which Mr. Saintsbury 
might have twined the best and fairest blossoms in the gardens of 
the later mediwvalists, of the Pléiade, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, would have been garlands indeed. Is it 
possible to imagine more charming booklets than the two that 
would be composed of the sonnets of the folk-songs of France, or 
one more rich in life and colour and emotion than might be selected 
from the work of Hugo and Musset, and “le divin Théo,” and 
Charles Baudelaire, and Sainte-Beuve, and Banville, and the heroes 
of the Romantic movement late and early? In French Lyrics we 
have the beginnings of all these hoards of sweetness, and the be- 
ginnings only. It is obvious that what we have can scarcely be 
thought enough to console us for the want of what we should have 
wished to have, but have not. 

As for the selection itself, it is in some ways unexceptionable. It 
is introduced in a preface which is nothing less than a little master- 
piece, being exact and felicitous in manner, and as full of matter as 
any piece of writing of the same length in modern English. Mr. 
Saintsbury, as the Primer and the Short History of French 
Literature have porate is an adept in the difficult art of saying 
many things in few words—of expressing the essence of a varied 
and abundant erudition in one brief, pregnant chapter, of summing 
up the characteristics of an epoch in a single vigorous page, of de- 
scribing a book or an individuality in a sentence or a phrase. He 
has done nothing in this way so good, to our mind, as the preface 
to his French Lyrics. It sketches the several phases of the 
development of the lyric in France from the Chanson de Sainte 
Eulalie to the Ballade des Enfants Perdus ; and it does so with 
such fulness of knowledge and such niceness of discrimination as 
to make the reader in some sort master of the whole subject. 
With the first nine sections of the anthology itself there is no 
fault whatever to be found. They include a charming “ Pas- 
tourelle,” songs so sweet and melodious as “ L’Autrier en Mai” and 
“Or vienent Pasques,” and good representative selections from 
Quesnes de Bethune, Froissart, Guillaume de Machault, Alain 
Chartier, and Adam de la Halle. The section devoted to Charles 
@Orléans, however, might well have been better; it is graced by 
none of his ballades, and the rondels of which it is composed are 
not all of them of his best. If Villon, again, had neither wit 
not-devilry, but were merely passionate and serious, the selection 
by which he is represented—the Baliade des Dames du Temps 
Jadis, the Lay, the Epitaphe en Forme de Ballade, and the 
Ballade que Feit Villon &la Requeste de sa Mére—would have been 
satisfactory enough. The extracts from Clément Marot (neither 
Louise Labé nor Mellin de Saint-Gelais, by the by, have any part 
in the volume) might well have included a specimen of the chant 
royal, together with “ Plus ne suis ce que j'ay esté,” the immortal 
octave. The Ronsardists generally — Desportes, Du Bellay, 
Olivier de Magny, Rémy Belleau, Mathurin Regnier—are very 
prettily represented. Malherbe is shown in his best work ; and 
there are corners for the wild muse of poor Théophile de Viaud, 
and for the laughing hussy seeetie, te the inspiration of 
Saint-Amand. Mr. Saintsbury, for reasons set forth in his preface, 
que but these three of all the peas of the seventeenth century— 

century, among others, of Moliére and Corneille and La 
Fontaine. The fact is as striking an instance as could well be 
ined of the shortcoming which the scheme and dimensions of 

the book rendered unavoida Qf course, had he quoted any- 
thing else from the seventeenth century, he would have been 
obliged to cut down his extracts from the medieval poets, or the 
poets of the eighteenth century, or the men of 1830. Proceeding 
onward, we have specimens of J.-B. Rousseau, Panard, Parny, 
Gilbert, André Chénier, and Desaugiers. Then comes Béranger, 
who is represented by four songx, to the choice of two of 
which it would be possible to raise objections; while such 
epics in little as Le Vieux Caporal and Les Souvenirs du 
euple, and such masterpieces of song as Le Vieux Vaga- 

md and Ma Vocation and L’Homme Rouge are omitted. 
Millevoye, Moreau, Lamartine, Desbordes Valmore, Glatigny, 
and Baudelaire—after Musset and Hugo the greatest lyrist of 
modern France—come to us each one as the poet of a single song. 
Pierre Dupont appears as the singer of Les Boufs and the noble 
Chant des Ouvriers; Leconte de Lisle as the author of Tre 
Fila @ Oro, a well-conceited love-ditty, and Reguies, a solemn and 
melodious cri de ceur ; Banville as the maker of such ballades as 


that which has for its refrain the terrible “O'est le verger du roi 
Louis,” and of such graceful love-lays asthe Chanson de ma Mie :— 

L’eau dans les grands lacs bleus 

Endormie 
Est le miroir des cieux ; 
Moi j’aime mieux les yeux 
De ma mie, 
Of the several sheaflets in which we are asked to ize the 
best and highest of Hugo, Musset, and Gautier, that from Musset 
is the best, though even this is not so good as to be unexception- 
able, while that from Hugo is out and away the worst, not only of 
the three, but of all in the book. This is the more curious 
when we reflect that Mr. Saintsbury not only professes for the 
great and venerable poet an admiration which is practically un- 
limited, but is also better read in his work than most living 
Englishmen, or, for the matter of that, than most living French- 
men either. The inference is perhaps that he is better justified 
in his choice than we are in our objection to it. That may very 
well be. It will be best to put the matter another way, and hint 
that, as expressed in the present selection, Mr. Saintsbury’s Hugo- 
ism is peculiar, and will not be readily understanded of the people. 
He is a practical Romanticist—“ il sert toujours de la premiére 
d’Hernani”; and he has chosen as representative of Hugo at his 
best, not only the complaint of Gastibelza, but such archaisms as 
Dans la galtre Capitane 

Nous étions quatre-vingt rameurs, 
and the well-worn Chanson des Aventuriers de la Mer. 
in vain for the immortal death-song of Fantine— 

La Vierge Marie auprés de mon poéle 
Est venue hier en manteau brodé ; 


for the delicious Autre Guitare— 
“Comment,” disaient-ils, 
“ Enchanter les belles 
Sans philtres subtils ? 
—Aimez,”’ disaient-elles ; 
for the noble and pathetic Chant de ceux qui s'en vont sur la mer; 
for the admirable spas “Je ne songeais pas & Rose”; for the 
mighty song of the sea-wind blowing in its trump; for the 
wonderful serenade from Eviradnus— 
Si tu veux, faisons un réve. 
Montons sur deux palefrois— 


an ecstasy of youth and love and happiness, a high-water mark of 
lyrical romance; for “Si vous n’avez rien & me dire ”—for 
“ Puisque j’ai mis ma lévre”—for many a glowing lyric beside. 
In the pe a from Musset we should have liked to see the 
Adieu, the incomparable Rappelle-toi, the Conseils & une Parisienne ; 
in that from Gautier, the Rondaila, the Spectre de la Rose— 
illustrious, like the Barcarolle, in the brilliant music of Hector 
Berlioz—and the last three or four stanzas of La Comédie de la 
Mort. The last number is as good an example of the lyrical 
capacity of the alexandrine as, outside the work of Baudelaire and 
Hugo, can readily be found ; and in such examples Mr. Saintsbury’s 
delightful little book is far from rich. 


We look 


MICHEL ON THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE.* 
\ \ JE need not suppose that M. Michel’s undertaking has an 


connexion with the republication of Dr. Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary; but it may be regarded as an attempt to 
analyse the composition of the language with reference specially 
to the foreign influences directly or indirectly exercised upon it. 
Dr. Jamieson’s theory that the Scottish language is not a 
Northumbrian English dialect, but an inheritance from the tribes 
of Picts, M. Michel does not touch; but he asserts that it contains 
a large number of Teutonic words not found in English, and of 
Celtic words which the German invaders of Southern Britain 
have not admitted into their vocabulary. These, however, are out 
of all proportion to thenumber of French words which, as giving 
names for things in every department of life, are conspicuous to any 
one who will glance at almost any page in a Scottish dictionary. 
M. Michel, whose critical powers have long been known in this 
country, has undertaken the task of arranging these French words 
under their several heads. He is well aware that a distinction must 
be drawn between French words found in books and French words 
which have become imbedded in the common speech of the people. 
But he contends that the Frenchified style affected by Dunbar and 
other sixteenth-century pvets and writers only goes to strengthen 
his position in reference to “the influence France exercised 
over the civilization of Scotland.” The position is one which no 
sane man will attempt to dispute. The fact is beyond question. 
The difficulty is to determine in some cases whether the word is 
evidence of the direct influence of a later time, or whether it has 
found its way across the Tweed through the Norman-French of the 
conquerors of Southern Britain. Hence, with praiseworthy modesty, 
M. Michel admits that exception may be taken to some of the 
lines followed in his researches, and that some of his conclusions 
must prove subjects of controversy. With the qualifications thus 
made by himself, few, we feel sure, will feel any inclination to 
disparage the ability or success with which M. Michel has accom- 
plished his work. His mode of dealing with the Basque country 
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and language would assure us of the honesty and care with which 
he would apply himself to any other task; and in the present 
volume most of the work is admirably executed. 

The subject is one of great interest, and one which should have 
the charm of familiar acquaintance to the readers of Scott’s novels. 
Fergus Maclvor and the Baron of Bradwardine are genuine 
Scotchmen, but they have almost a second home in the country to 
the south of the English Channel. Old Leslie and Crawford, the 
protectors of Quentin Durward, are not the less Scotch because 
their lives have been spent in the service of the French King. It 
is, perhaps, still more remarkable that an influence so decided 
should have left the national character substantially untouched, 
and that there should be so little to regret in its effects. The 
friendship between Frenchmen and Scotchmen balances the tradi- 
tional hatred between Frenchmen and Englishmen, and it has in 
no small degree affected the designs and comforts of the latter. 
The departure of an English fleet for the French coasts was com- 
monly a signal for the harrying of the Northern counties by a 
Scottish army; and a hundred reasons were forthcoming to give 
strength to an alliance cemented by constant benefits on both 
sides. M. Michel may well say that the circumstances of this 
political and social history must be borne carefully in mind if we 
would understand Scottish civilization thoroughly :— 


We must recall the steady tide of intercourse flowing between the two 
countries ; the crowds of Scotsmen flocking to France for study or for mili- 
tary service, and coming back to imbue their students and their tenants 
with their experience; the French courtiers and men-at-arms who came to 
Scotland in the train of each Royal alliance ; the scholars of the Reforma- 
tion who strove to introduce the principles and forms of the Huguenots ; 
the Jacobite emissary of a later century, full of French sympathies and 
French ideas ; and the French followers who often accompanied the “ Scot 
abroad ” back to his own country. 


The plan of his work is simple and judicious. After a very short 
introduction, M. Michel examines the stores of the Scottish lexi- 
con as they fall under the heads of architecture, furniture, ban- 
quetting and food, clothing, money, medicine, law, military and 
naval terms, education, music, names of animals, amusements, and 
some more; these being followed by two final chapters, the one 
on words expressing abstract ideas, and the other being devoted 
to “sundries,” the sundries being all phrases derived from the 
French. Two appendices contain a list of words in the Scottish 
Dictionary which he regards as obtained directly from Norse 
dialects, and another list of words which he sets down as Celtic. 
An excellent index enables the reader to find any word for 
which, without it, he might have to hunt long through the special 
sections of the volume. It is chiefly to words in the more general 
lists that exception may be taken. The English academy and 
agony; and the Scottish achademy and agonya, both come from the 
Greek, first through Latin, and then through French; but it 
might be hard to prove that the words were known in Scotland 
first, and certainly the English termination of each is nearer to 
the French than is the Scottish. It is not easy to see what 

recise point is proved by adducing as instances of French in- 
uence such words as air, answering to the English form eyre, for 
itinerant courts of justice; antrum, which is mere Latin, for the 
den or cave into which the sun sinks at what was called e’en- 
shanks ; arair, a ploughman, which, with some rashness, perhaps, 
is set down as a derivation from Gaelic; artalzerie, which seems 
to be further from the French than our artillery. Why should the 
Scottish bargane have any other explanation than the English 
bargain, which keeps nearer to the French meaning of chaffering, 
while the Scottish word acquires rather the sense of fighting, a 
barganer being a bully, a connotation which we fail to find in 
Littré’s account of the word? Block, again, we are told, is an 
ment, and to block is to bargain. For this we are referred 
to the French bloc and bloquer; but Littré assigns no such force 
to the latter words, and therefore furnishes no grounds for the 
comparison, Of the three forms chirurgeane, chirurge, chirurgyen, 
the last may be somewhat nearer to the French than the English 
chirurgeon ; but that seems all. The English dandelion is as near 
to the French as is the Scottish dentelion, and represents its sound 
better; and,in the same way, there is less departure from the 
French in the English achieve than in the Scottish escheve. Eschew, 
which is given under the same entry, probably does not belong to 
the French achever at all. 

When we come to words which either are not found in English 
or are found in essentially different shapes, the way before us 
becomes clearer and more easy. The influence of French on 
Scottish civilization is not much shown by the words ambry, 
aumbry, or kickshaws ; but it is plain enough in the words verry, 
a glass or tumbler ; veres, glasses ; aschet, asset, a plate, the French 
assiette ; servite, Fr. scrviette, a napkin; in fromage, for cheese ; or 
boutger, a glutton, it would seem from the French bouche. All 
these are words which would pass more or less into the common 

ch of the people; but we cannot move with the same confi- 
dence through lists of beasts or birds, some of which the folk 
aay would have no frequent occasions for using. We cannot 
ispute the approximation to French forms—in other words, the 
= bly direct borrowing—of such words as arrondell, Fr. 
irondelle, a swallow; habuwde, Fr. hibou, an owl; rossignel, 
nightingale; cygonie, Fr. cicogne, a stork; although piat, pyot, for 
a magpie, merle for the blackbird, mavis for the singing-thrush, 
became sufficiently common. But M. Michel, warning his readers 
inst the blunders into which some of these lists migh€ lead 
em, cites the words of a friend who says that many such names, 
although found in poems of the sixteenth century, never formed 


part of the spoken language, and would not have been intelligible 
to the masses :— 

A common countryman would never at any period of Scotti~h history 

have recognized the swallow as arrondell or the nightingale as rossigneil, 
Nightingale, however, is a word that we should scarcely expect to find in 
the spoken language of the country, as- there never were any in Scotland, 
except during Sir John Sinclair’s short and unsatisfactory experiment of 
acclimatizing them in Caithness, . , 
For the real influence of France upon Scotland we must look 
not to words found in the pages of poets or writers of fiction, but 
to the vocabulary of landsmen and seamen, of the courts of law, of 
trade and commerce. Amongst sea terms we have some curious 
importations, holabar representing the French haut la barre, helm 
amidships, in modern sea language “ steady,” and arryva being 
arrivez, “ bear up the helm,” “bear away.” In like manner 

The ribs or timbers of a ship went at tintes by the name of wrangis, 
wrangwiss, Fr. varangues, while its cabin was cuhute (Fr. cahute), its 
tackling cordale (Fr. cordaille), its small studding sails bonettis, in sing, 
number bonat (Fr. bonnette). ‘The crew of the vessel was equipuge, kippage 
(Fr. équipage) ; and its captain sometimes bore the name of patrone, 
patroun (fr. patron). 

A word is more engrained into a language when the change of 
form has gone so far as to convert the French je rame,I am row. 
ing, into jorram,a boat song, and baleinier, the whale ship of 
Bayonne, into ballinger. But the channel through which were ob- 
tained many words denoting weapons used before the invention 
of gunpowder may be less direct. Springald, trebuchet, and 
arbaleste are undoubtedly French words; but they may have 
travelled into Scotland more easily perhaps by way of Dover and 
London than by the ports of Leith or Dundee. The correspon- 
dence between the Scottish and French law terms is not a matter 
for surprise to any one. It is the natural result of the retention of 
Roman law, as well as of the differences in the leanings and tastes 
of the Scottish and English peoples. The Scottish Courts have 
their advocates, not their barristers or counsel ; their solicitors or 
attorneys are called procurators; and the head of the Supreme 
Court is the president. Hence too, while prosecutions are usually 
left in England to individual citizens, Scotland has its public pro- 
secutor in the procurator fiscal ; and English mayors and aldermen 
are displaced by provosts and bailies. Legal phrases which, not 
being found in England, correspond in Scotch and French usage 
are sufficiently common. Dugald Dalgetty remarks that even brate 
beasts are roused to rage against those who forcibly intromit with 
their young ; and Sir Arthur Wardour’s men of the law, threaten- 
ing him with summary distraint, reserve to themselves otherwise 
to agé as accords. Hypothec is a common word of evil-boding 
sound; the older songe, an excuse, O. Fr. essoine, would belong to 
a class less widely known. In the naming of coins the importation 
of words would, for like reasons, be not less direct. They are in- 
teresting chiefly as showing the ease with which some assume 
genuinely Scottish or Teutonic forms, while others obstinately 
refuse to undergo more than the slightest modifications. ‘“ The 
billon coins of James V. (1514-1542) consisted of three parts 
fine to nine alloy, and bore the denominations of bawbee, babie, 
baubee (Fr. bass’ piéce), or plack, half-plack, and penny.” So, 
again, “if James VI. gave the name of ¢urner to a copper 
coin struck in his reign (1614), it was because the French tournois, 
so-named because first coined at Tours, was also current in Scot- 
land.” The plack answers to the Fr. plaque, which oceurs as & 
denomination of money, and is still current, as M. Michel remarks, 
in the proverb, “ Ye widna mak yir plack a bawbee by that.” 

In the chapter on “ words expressing abstract ideas” it would 
have been well if M. Michel had more largely referred his readers 
to the sources of his knowledge. -Awerty, the French averti, 
warned or cautious, may be as much an affectation as rossignel 
for a nightingale; but of the direct connexion of such words with 
French forms there is no question. In some cases the forms 
assumed are strange, the O. F'r. abater passing into beast, to puzzle, 
and bel ami, by a reversal of its meaning, into bellomy, a savage. 
Of words which show the general predilection for French forms 
the number is legion. In some cases the tracing of the connexion 
would be an impossible task without the clue. With the clue 
it becomes obvious. Thus a folding knife is called a jockteleg. The 
etymology of this word, M. Michel remarks, remained unknown 
till an old knife was found having as its inscription Jacques de 
Leige, the name of the cutler, in exact analogy with the French 
eustache, in which the proper name is transferred to the instru- 
ment. Other instances, as davander, for the French lavandiére, & 
laundress, Jemanes, for l'aimant, a sweetheart, tell their tale more 
easily. Why bony, bonie, bonavie should be referred to a Scandi- 
navian source we do not see. The word is surely as clearly traced 
as the English bdellibone. But our points of difference with M. 
Michel are small, and we can say without misgiving that his 
volume will be full of interest for all who care to examine the 
great storehouse of popular and literary language, and that the 
subject is one which will well repay the trouble which may be 


spent upon it. 


MISS ELVESTER’S GIRLS.* 


“ I THINK this is a very nice book, and I think it is verry-—.” 
This is the fragmentary review contributed by a not clever 
young lady who, in Miss Elvester’s Giris, has been induced to play 


* Miss Elvester’s Girls. By the Author of “By-Ways.” 3 vols 
London : Tinsley Brothers. 1883. 
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at the game called “ ee | Criticism.” It is amazing that any 
persons in their senses should consider literary criticism a pleasing 
social entertainment. But we may adopt Miss Langbiggin’s 
opinion of the hypothetical novel submitted to her judgment, and 
say of Miss Elvester’s Girls that “we think it is a very nice 
book, and we think it is very” humorous, very Scotch (though 
that sounds like a paradox), and very likely to be popular in 
Scotland. There is not niuch story nor much plot in Miss Elvester’s 
Girls. As for incident, one little boy is rescued from what the 
penny-a-liners call a watery grave by a governess who can swim, 
one minister’s wife is saved from a fire, and one young man is killed 
in falling from his horse. The intrigue, which is not abundant, 
js supplied by an almost inconceivably selfish and silly pretty 
girl, who writes foolish letters, and these letters a boy places in 
the wrong envelopes by way of making the beautiful fool a poisson 
“Avril, Hence comes a marriage, and after this marriage a quarrel, 
and for a very considerable length of time the fair bride refuses to 
kiss her husband. She believes he has married her out of mere 
pique. All this part of the tale reminds one of a terrible legend of 
travel. The partitions between cabins in Atlantic steamers are 
not very thick, and are rather excellent conductors of sound. 
A passenger in one of these vessels was kept awake and annoyed 
by a quarrel between a bride and a bridegroom. The bride was 
silent and sullen, but the bridegroom kept remarking in a pleading 
tone, “ Do give me a kiss, Nelly, and forgive me.” Atlast a deep 
voice was heard through the night saying, “Oh, Nelly, for 
Heaven’s sake give him a kiss, and let us all go to sleep.” All 
through the third volume of Miss Elvester's Girls we feel in- 
clined to cry, “ Oh, Mrs, Cassilis, give Cassilis a kiss, and let us 
have no more of this nonsense.” But fate has put ourselves and 
the heroine “ so far apart we cannot hear each other speak” ; and 
Christian Cassilis does not give her lord this kiss (a child of 
many prayers) till page 268 and last of Volume Three. 

The plot and narrative interest of the novel are not exciting ; 
but Miss Elvester’s Girls should really be considered as a series 
of pictures of Scotch life and character. So regarded it is very 
amusing indeed, especially in the first volume, and to people 
acquainted with various dialects of the Scottish language. Here 
isan example of the vernacular dialogue, and if any reader can 
master this passage, he may fearlessly attempt the whole book. 
There is a discussion in an omnibus between some women and a 
half-daft local poet about ministers, preaching, and the minister's 
wife, who is accused of laughing in kirk 

“There’s ay twa sets o’ a tale, onyway,” replied Jeannie Gibbie, still 
warmly ; “ an as weel ha’e the richt’s the wrang o’t : on Sawbath was a-week 
the minister swoopet wi’ a preacher frae abune Auchterbrechan. He wasna 
nae bricht staur—” 

“ Wheesht, lassie!” interposed Mrs. Hairshaw; “he was a wee hue 
Ulate in oor muckle kirk, the bit chiel.” : 

“ I doot he wadna been a sparkler nae gate, granny, I dinna like them 
’ats fit to loup out ower the poopit—that’s too muckle spunk ; but yon ane 
had nane ava; nor I am no for them ’at dings an’ bangs the guid Book a’ 
to bits; but I wadna ha’e them staun like a stooky image, haudin’ a gri 
0" - place on the paper a’ the time. That was the way o’ him; an’, 
quo” he—” 

Ma Hoot, toot, woman !” again interrupted the mother-in-law. 

“Na, granny ; ye maun let me speak up for oor wee leddy,” persisted 

Jeannie. “Quo he,‘ Who can imagine or describe the thoughts and feel- 
ings of a parent hen?’ an’ wi’ that, a young lassie the minister’s wife 
had aside her in the manse-pew, gied a kin’ o’ chocket squeal o’ a giggle. 
The minister’s wife hersel’ didna say cheep, sae did she na.” 
“ Who can imagine or describe the thoughts and feelings of a 
parent hen,” indeed, and who can quite contain his delight when 
these and similar questions are gravely put from the pulpit? Not 
long ago a minister observed that the woman of Samaria “had a 
large and rich matrimonial experience.” Another drew a parallel 
between Christopher Columbus contemplating before his voyage 
the Atlantic Ocean, and St. John ascertaining from Patmos “ the 
geographical fact that in heaven there shall be no more sea.” If 
one is not warned beforehand and on the look-out, it is certainly 
hard to suppress “‘a kin o’ chocket squeal o’ a giggle” on these 
occasions, 

The thread with which the sketches of Scotch character are 
packed up together is not very stout or new—indeed it is rather 
frayed with use. The book begins with a “ Prologue,” in which 
Shetland life is described; and this prologue is perhaps the 
best and soundest piece of work in the three volumes. Shetland, 
its Seas, its roads, its people, are none of them trite and familiar 
in novels; and we almost regret that the author so soon leaves 
these scenes and these stout people with their Scandinavian 
names behind her. Concerning Shetland roads nothing better 
has ever been said than by a casual cotter of whom “a Scotch 
Probationer ” (as we learn in his biography) once asked his way. 
“Is this the road to Scalloway ? ” (or wherever it might be) asked 
the travelling preacher. “Ay, sir; but if ye follow it ye're 
lone,” replied the native; and it appeared that the road had 
become dangerous and not to be trodden, while a long round had 
to be made by the wilful neing who “maun to” Scalloway. In 
these trackless wastes a family of Princesses of Thule, the four 
Miss Elvesters, dwell in a mansion called Eastravoe, where they 
Tejoice in the belief of their Viking descent. There is one 
daughter by a first marriage, Miss Elvester, a very notable 
woman, who manages her three half-sisters Ursula, Christian, and 
little Ulrica, But the story opens with misfortune. The “Great 
Western Iron Company ” (unlimited) comes to grief; the master 
of Eastravoe dies of distress; the minister, Mr. Berwick, fails 
2 induces the proud Princess Ursula to marry him; and all 

our girls go off to dingy lodgings in Netherlaw, a huge 


and hideous town, which may be Dundee, but is more pro- 
bably Glasgow. Here Ursula gives herself up to lamentations, 
Ulrica consoles herself with ‘“ Slyboots,” “a cat whose moral 
nature is a waste.” Miss Elvester speaks “ like a printed book”— 
she is a little odious with her irony and her periods ; and Christian 
looks for a place as a nursery governess. Her adventures with the 
young man who ep a caravan; with Mrs. Baillie Geddes, the 
preposterous wife of a stockbroker no less prosperous than pre- 
posterous (as Miss Elvester might have said), and with other 
patrons of education, are amusingly described. One merit of this 
novel will probably not add to the tranquillity of the author. All 
the characters seem to have been drawn from life, and, as many of 
them are bigots, snobs, and fools, the book will “ breed iful 
hot water for all parties,” as Mrs. Lirriper says. Finally Christian 
gets a pleasant place enough as governess to a nice little boy, who 
has, unluckily, grown-up relations that are anything but nice. 
Among them are the pretty fool, Moncrieff Urquhart, and an ex- 
cessively bigoted aunt, who is wrap up in the “ Stan- 
dards,” the “ Westminster Confession of Faith,” the “Shorter 
Catechism,” and other equally cheerful documents, The 
three Elvester sisters go to Laighbield, in Oornrigshire, a 
little manufacturing vi , where Miss Elvester has a —— 
and a small property. e pictures of society in Laighbield 
are almost as as such things can be. There is the usual 
“yowth” of kirks. In a Highland glen you may sometimes. 
see three cottages and four kirks—Established, Free Kirk, 
U.P., and a Catholic chapel. There was no Catholic chapel at 
Laighbield, but the other three were all there. The women of 
the place were wholly devoted to gossip, chiefly about the 
minister’s wife—an extremely lively, sarcastic, and brilliant little 
person, somewhat like Mrs. Carlyle as she might have been if she 
had not married the Jeremiah of Cheyne Walk. This Mrs. 
Brackenburn is really a good woman, in spite of her tongue, and 
her society is some consolation to Ursula the Proud. Meanwhile 
Christian falls in love with a Captain Glen Cassilis, a kinsman of 
the house in which she is a governess, and when this is discovered 
the fierce Presbyterian aunt behaves in such wise that Christian 
returns home to Laighbield. Here Captain Glen, “ acting on 
information he has received” through the misdirected letters, 
follows her, and very readily wins her hand. This part of the 
tale is not very credible. Glen is quite a puppet (though he does 
a variety of noble things), and it is not easy to believe that 
he would have married Christian, for whom he 

very little, merely on Benedick’s motive. “ Love me! why it 
must be requited. I hear how I am censured; they say I will 
bear myself proudly, if I perceive the love come from her; they 
say, too, that she will rather die than give any ted affection.” 
Thus Captain Glen reasons, however, and as he mes @ very 
rich man by the death of the heir to an estate, Christian ma: 
be said to hove done very well. But she behaves in that foolis 
manner about kissing him which we have already described. The 
Shetland minister gets a living near Laighbield, and falls, like Sir 
Lancelot, “to his old love again.” Ursula is now a converted 
character, and as the parish clerk’s epithalamium on the parson 

oes 
Patience and verance 

Got a wife for his Reverence. 

Poor Ulrica is the most ill-treated of Miss Elvester’s Girls. She 
is a very amusing child, full of long words, and much bent on 
writing a novel. A novel she writes at last called “A Remark- 


‘able Girl.”. The heroine, the remarkable girl, is called Jane Jack, 


as Ulrica has a great contempt for romantic names in fiction. 
But Miss Elvester discovers the existence of the story, and criti- 
cizes it in the “slashing” manner of Mr. Bludyer, a manner now 
almost extinct. We entirely sympathize with poor Ulrica 
when she declares that so much snubbing “ will spoil her dis- 
position.” 

The minor characters in Miss Elvester’s Girls are almost as 
gocd as if Miss Ferrier had drawn them. The postman, Mr. 
Mungo Mauchline, who is also a rural poet, is as diverting a 
Scotch humorist as we have ever met; and his “odes” and 
“ sonnets” are so —— in the local Scotch poet’s style that we 
believe Mr. Bright would read them with rapture, and commend 
them, with the works of Whittier and Bryant, to the Glasgow 
students, These verses are so artless,so much to the point, so 
charged with ethical intention, and, in fact, such delightful 
doggerel, that we suspect they must have been borrowed from some 
real Caledonian minstrel. No educated person could possibly have 
written them, and dozens of critics would swear that Mr. Mungo 
Mauchline must have been his own “ ghost.” But Mr. Mungo 
Maucbline was an honest official, and when Moncrieff tried to get 
back her misdirected letter he behaved more sternly than the post- 
mistress at a village once did to a person of the highest eminence. 
This distinguished person had put two wrong letters in two 
wrong envelopes; but, when he saw that the guardian of the 
post was @ woman, he exclaimed, like Napoleon III., “all may 
yet be re-established.” ‘He could harp fish out o’ the water, 
and water out o’ a stone,” and letters out of a post-office iz 
the keeping of a woman. English readers may perhaps think we 
have too much of Mr. Mungo Mauchline in the story, especially 
when he gets a chance of playing the orator at the close. But to 
Northern students he will then seem indeed sublime. The 
“clatter” of the women of the village is almost as good as the 
talk of Scott’s gossips in the post-office scene of the Anttguary. 
The humour of Dr. Doig Sledgehammer, “ that apostolic man,” . 
and of the lady to whom he is betrothed, are not quite so clever, 
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and all the skits at Presbyterian ultramontanism are rather lack- 
ing in good nature. With a more original story (we have not 
revealed thé conclusion), and with heroes more human than 
Captain Glen and the minister, the author of this tale might pro- 
duce a very excellent novel. If she laid the scene more in 
Shetland, which she seems to know well and appreciate, she 
might win a real success. Her present essay has amused us ex- 
tremely, and we can recommend it to readers who are not afraid 
to tackle some pages of dialect. 


SKELTON'S ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY.* 


HEN magazine articles are collected and reprinted, the 
reader is invited to consider whether they contain any 
matters of permanent value. So long as they exist only as parts 
of a publication which is necessarily ephemeral, they may be held 
to answer their purpose if+they are fairly readable, and if they 
treat their subjects so as to convey some information to people 
who. would probably be too indolent to seek it elsewhere. A 
ditierent standard must be applied to the same productions when 
tkeir author attempts to invest them with a more abiding exist- 
ence. It is fair then to expect either that they contain new 
and important matter, or that they collect together in exhaustive 
monographs opinions er facts which have before been scattered 
and uncollated. Judged by this standard, the essays which Mr. 
Skelton has lately republished fail to show any reason for their 
resuscitation from the grave in which their nt Fraser slumbers, 
Of the longest of these essays, indeed, Mr. Froude has allowed his 
opinion to be quoted:—“ I have read the article. What shall I 
say? At any rate, it will be a high credit to Fraser.” It would 
ill become us to dispute the judgment of one who ought certainly 
to be the best judge in such a matter; yet it seems hard on the 
departed Fraser to say we agree with it, for de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. As long as this essay remained simply a magazine article 
it lay outside our province to decide on its merits. The case is 
different now. The republication of these Essays is a challenge to 
public opinion. Perhaps the consciousness of this is the reason 
why the author seeks to prepossess the minds of his readers in favour 
of his work. He has prefixed to his essays what he calls “Some 
Last Words by Way of Preface,” which seem designed to make 
people aware of the high opinion which they ought to form of him. 
As these “ Last Words” take up no less than thirty-one pages, 
and contain much amusing matter, we must not neglect them. 
They are devoted to recommendations of the Essays, of Mr. Skelton, 
and of his friends. Mr. Skelton begins by speaking of the first 


and longest — a Defence of Mary Stuart, that which was a 


“ high credit to .” First he quotes the favourable opinion 
which Her Majesty has formed of it. He tells us how the grati- 
fying intelligence reached him at Salzburg while on a tour, of 
which he gives us a fragment of itinerary. The bad taste of this 
notice is heightened by the vain and impertinent remark that this 
“incident” is a proof of “the keen and intelligent interest felt by 
the Queen in this subject.” From the good opinion of Her 
Majesty Mr. Skelton to some letters of Mr. Froude. In 
these, however, in spite of the flattering assurance as to the value 
of “ the Defence” as a magazine article, the historian of the reign 
of Elizabeth points out the utter baselessness of the supposition 
on which it depends. An attack follows on Mr. Swinburne’s 
“‘ Note on the Character of Queen Mary,” which shows either that 
the writer is unable to understand the remarkable, though some- 
what unpleasant, article which appeared in the Fortnightly, or else 
that he wilfully misinterprets Mr. Swinburne’s interesting psycho- 
logical study. From this the transition to fresh commendation of 
himself is made in this fashion. “Swinburne and Morris! It 
seems but the other day since their juvenile poems were sent me 
by—Dante Gabriel Rossetti; and now Rossetti is gone,” and so on. 
By this means an opportunity is made for introducing two letters 
ot Rossetti, each praising some piece of Mr. Skelton’s work. With 
these and other such commendations before the reader, he must surely 
leave the “ Last Words” with the impression that he is bound to 
receive the essays which follow them with respect. 

Mr, Skelton calls attention to the essays on Mary Stuart, Lord 
Bolingbroke, Mr. Canning, and Lord nsfield as the only 
articles reprinted at length. Some fears seem to have been enter- 
tained even by the author as to whether his work on Mary Stuart 
might not be deemed superfluous. In an introduction to his 
Defence he dwells on the vast amount of literature which has 
gathered round the name of the Queen of Scots, It is true that 
much has been written on this subject. Nevertheless we 
welcomed what Mr. Froude and Mr. Burton had to tell us about 
it. We were ready to welcome the addition made by Mr. 
Skelton provided that we found that it threw any new light on 
the character of the ill-fated Queen. Unhappily we found 
nothing urged in “the Defence” but the threadbare suppositions 
the weakness of which has been exposed over and over again. 
But to argue with the defenders of the character of Queen Mary, 
capenietty if they are Scotehmen, is to waste our labour. It 
is not, however, as “a passionate partisan” that Mr. Skelton 
believes that he writes, though he refers querulously to Mr. 
Burton’s “studiously moderate tone” and “ judicial impartiality.” 
There are still, it appears, defenders of the Queen to whom 
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Mr. Skelton’s “ Defence ”appears cold and half-hearted. Yet we 
can hardly believe that, even in Scotland, she has apologists who 
“insist on making her a sort of virgin martyr.” While there ig 
nothing new in what Mr. Skelton says about Queen Mary, 
he has chosen to state his arguments in a way whieh is new 
and unpleasant. He puts them in the form of a “speech of 


| an advocate who for once believes in his client.” The title-page 


of the book informs us that Mr. Skelton is an advocate. His 
fessional experiences must have been unlucky if they have led him 
to the conclusion that, as a general rule, clients are unworthy of 
all credit. To have the discussion of an historical question treated 
in masquerading guise, and interrupted by such puerilities as 
references to “my learned brother” and appeals to the “gentle- 
men” of the jury, is annoying and revolting to one’s sense of the 
fitness of things. By this treatment, however, a certain amount 
of loose and rhetorjcal appeal can be made to take the place of 
facts and sober judgment. It apppears that “the Defence” met 
with some criticism on this score when it first appeared as 
“a high credit to Fraser.” Mr. Skelton tells us that he weuld 
have liked to change its fashion, but this meant reconstruction, 
and for that he “had neither time nor patience.” We can well 
believe that, be Mr. Skelton’s engagements what they may, he 
shrank from again dressing up a thing of which he seemed 
dimly conscious the world had already had enough. Yet, if 
we must have the old suppositions over again, it would have 
been more tolerable had they been presented to us in another 
shape. At any rate, if this essay was to be reprinted, lack of time 
or > ge forms no excuse for the writer’s neglecting to amend it. 
he Defence is supposed to have been spoken at some trial 
in opposition to the advocate of the Confederate Lords. It 
is needless to dwell longer on this silly mode of discussing the 
subject. The old arguments are put forth once more. The 
Casket Letters are made “the key to the situation.” Mr. Skelton 
would have us believe that, if these letters are not authentic, the 
innocence of the Queen is unassailable. It is an extraordinary 
thing that any one who has read Mr. Burton’s History of Scotland 
enough to quote it can ask us to make such an admission, Mr. 
Burton tells his story without reference to these letters, which 
he considers apart from the main course of his work, and, even 
without them, the case he makes out is a heavy one. Mr. Skelton 
allows (p. 25) that “ Mary was not utterly ignorant of the dangers 
which threatened Darnley.” At OCraigmillar the Lords determined 
to put him out of the way. Mary was anxious to be rid of her 
foolish and dissolute young husband. She had good cause to hate 
him, and had threatened him with vengeance for the death of her 
servant, At the same time she shrank from seeking a divorce, 
which she might have easily obtained on the plea of consan- 
guinity, for fear of endangering the legitimacy of her son. Inan 
interview with her on this subject, Maitland of Lethington pro- 
mised that the matter should be so “ guided” that Darnley should 
be put out of the way without prejudice to her son. Her whole 
conduct with reference to the tragedy which followed this under- 
standing shows at least a silent assent tothe murder. It matters 
little to our estimate of her guilt whether she took any active part 
in the deed, though the question is interesting as regards a study 
of her character. But what ground is there for refusing to believe 
that the letters are authentic? Mr. Froude, in a letter which is 
given in the “ Last Words,” pros out how impossible it is that th 
should be forgeries ; he dwells on“ the impossibility that any tri 
could have been practised which should not have been seen through 
by Cecil, Walsingham, Knox, the French Court, the Spanish Court, 
the whole of Europe; and the further possibility [? impossibility] 
that men in Cecil’s and Walsingham’s ition would have 
sanctioned such a trick, or that the rest of Catholic Europe would 
not have protested againstit.” Mr. Skelton repeats the old suggestion 
that the forgery was committed by Maitland. The supposition is 
a proof of the shifts to which the defenders of the Queen are 
forced to have recourse. It exhibits a total ignorance of the policy 
and life of one of the chief Scotch politicians of the time. “ Study 
Maitland’s character ” is the advice of Mr. Froude to Mr. Skelton. 
It would have been well if this advice had been followed, at 
least before the “ Defence” was republished. By forging these 
letters the crafty and liberal-minded statesman would have dealt 
a heavy blow to his own policy. He would by this act have 
ruined the character of the Queen, weakened the cause of the 
Scottish monarchy, and increased the power of the ministers of 
religion. Is it possible for us to believe that the great statesmen 
of Elizabeth conspired to recognize as authentic letters which the 
knew to be fo ; that the whole Protestant party, the Scottis 
Parliament which examined the documents, and the whole 
Scottish people which after 1572 received them as authentic, com- 
bined in the basest deceit ? Or was Maitland alone in the secret? 
Did the man who in later life served the Queen so well, and who was 
bound to her service by his marriage, choose by his silence to wreck 
the cause to which he devoted himself, rather than by publishing 
what he knew to triumph over the enemies of that cause und clear 
his mistress from a foul calumny? Mr. Skelton considers that 
the letters themselves were not written by the Queen. There are 
some opinions against which it is useless to bring arguments. If 
there are to be found those who can read the letters from Glasgow, 
and believe that they were written by a Scottish statesman of 
the sixteenth century, let them accept Mr. Skelton as a teacher. 
In the essay on Bolingbroke much misconception is probably to 
be accounted for by Mr, Skelton having scbepted Bolingbroke’s own 
statements,about his aims and doings. Mr. Skelton does not 


| seem conscious of the intense selfishness and the eager desire for 
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er which marked the career which he attempts to depict. He 
itieves the opinion of St. John, that the Peace of Utrecht was 
“one of which any statesman might be proud,” to have been 
8i confirmed. Just and nece though peace was, it does 
not follow that these epithets are to be applied to the terms on 
which this peace was concluded. Ifto pom 4 an army into the field 
with orders to its commander to oe a good understanding with 
the enemy ; if to desert our allies during the progress of active 
operations, to deceive and to threaten them, be honourable conduct, 
then we will endeavour to overcome our disgust at the exclamation 
of the sceptical and profligate Minister, which Mr. Skelton quotes 
with admiration—* This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes”! If to have restored Lille to Louis XIV., to have 
contemplated the surrender of Tournay, and to have pressed 
the defeated monarch for peace, as though Great Britain had need 
to be a suppliant, be cause for agree then the Grand Alliance was 
a failure, and history must rewritten on new lines. ‘The 
account of the party policy of Bolingbroke from the Peace to the 
death of the Queen is meagre and unsatisfactory. It is repre- 
sented as the expression of a principle. A little closer examina- 
tion of his conduct will show that Bolingbroke’s object was not 
so much to make Toryism supreme as to insure his own power. 
False alike to both parties, he hated the Hanoverian, and sought 
to win his favour; he despised the Pretender, and intrigued for 
his succession. When we have said that Mr. Skelton states that 
the fall of Bolingbroke “ turned him into a recluse,” that he wholl 
conceals the abject attempts which Bolingbroke made to obtain his 
recall, that he makes the barest possible reference to his friendship 
with Voltaire, that he defends his disgraceful attack on Pope as 
an act of righteous indignation at “a purposeless fraud,” that he 
avers that Bolingbroke was not a sceptic, and notices his attacks 
on Christianity in the elegant phrase “ He took to biblical criti- 
cism,” we shall have given sufficient reasons for denying the value 
of the essay as an account of Bolingbroke’s later life. 

The essay on Canning promised in the preface appears in the 
body of the book under the title “ From Chatham to Canning.” 
In the account of the career of Pitt we can find no mention 
of his schemes for Reform, nor even of his displacement by 
Addington. In his struggle with Fox, in 1784, we are told 
that “he asserted the doctrine of the Constitution” in “ ap- 

ling to the constituencies against the verdict of an adverse 
Parliament.” This is a half-truth which conceals the fact that 
Pitt refused to resign or to dissolve Parliament until he felt 
secure of a majority at the next election ; and that for nearly 
three months he acted as First Minister of the Crown in a 
minority in the House of Commons. It is true that Pitt asserted 
a constitutional principle. He asserted the right of the Crown to 
appoint the Ministers of its choice. But this principle does not 
mean the right of the Crown to carry on the Government by 
Ministers who are mo aye by the majority of the representatives 
of the people. To Mr. Skelton, however, these constitutional 
questions are probably of little account. ‘“ Pitt saved Con- 
servatism.” It is this thought, inexactly as it is expressed, which 
seems to cause Mr. Skelton to regard him as “a great Constitu- 
tional Minister—a haughty defender of the ancient order.” The 
combination is almost sublime. The home policy of Canning is 
dismissed in about five lines. The well-known facts of his far- 
sighted and liberal dealings with other nations are told over again, 
without a reference to the place which his policy has as regards 
the events which have happened since his death. An essay on 
“ Disraeli” affords Mr. Skelton full scope for expressing his admi- 
ration for one who, it appears, has been from the writer's early 
days his special hero. In the “Last Words” we are told how, 
when “thirty years ago Mr. Disraeli was being assailed on all 
sides, when the magnates of the newspaper press rudely ridiculed 
the political adventurer who had once wielded a pen—we detected 
in bim an intellect profounder and more unique than his contem- 
poraries have yet recognized ”—‘‘ there were not more than half 
a dozen of ws, a small band of true believers,” &c. It is sad 
to think that such loyalty and insight into excellence hidden 
from the rest of the world, which existed in these Scotch 
schoolboys, met, in the case of Mr. Skelton at least, with 
a tardy and scant acknowledgment. As late as 1862 the writer 
dedicated to Mr. Disraeli ‘a political romance, of which the 
statesman was made, under a thin disguise, the hero.” ‘“ We,” to 
quote Mr. Skelton, “were informed at the time that Mr. Disraeli 
was quite pleased with the devotional attitude which the book 
and the preface together expressed.” Yet, in spite of this devotion 
on the one side, and of reported acceptance of incense on the 
other, Mr. Disraeli could find no warmer words than “ Your 
obliged servant” to conclude bis courteous little note of thanks 
for the fulsome adoration which was thrust upon him. Mr. ‘Tracy 
Turnerelli was not without at least one forerunner, Of the re- 
maining five of us, a notice is given of the fate of one in words 
which we only quote in order to show the literary style and taste 
of our essayist :—“‘ Poor D——. He has gone over to the majo- 
nity in far from triumphal fashion.” Has one of “ the half-dozen 
true believers ” become a follower of Mr. Gladstone? Or is this, 
as we are inclined to understand from what follows, Mr. Skelton’s 

t way of announcing that one of his friends has died in 

poverty? As the essay on Disraeli is written in “a devotional 

attitude ”—whatever that may mean—we need not dwell upon it. 

Most of the old reasons which the admirers of the great Con- 

servative leader used to give for the faith that was in them are 
in exaggerated terms and under numbered headings. 


reprinted at length. In these, however, Mr. Skelton does not 
profess to have attempted any completeness of treatment. For 
example, in the essay on the Life of* Montrose, which is more 
spirited and interesting than most of the rest of the volume, there 
is no mention of the mysterious affair called “the Incident.” In 
short, of the different essays of which this volume is made up, 
we cannot but repeat that they met with their full share of success 
when they found a place in Fraser. Mr. Skelton should not have 
sought more for them, 


DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS.* 


uae have been expressed at sundry times that the increase 
of natural science and the so-called modern studies general] 

in our schools and colleges would make the writing of Gree 
and Latin verse a lost art. These fears are, in our opinion, un- 
founded. If it seemed to us that the selection of the few learners 
capable of acquiring real mastery of the languages, and writing 
verses which it is a pleasure to scholars to read, could be ensured 
only by the traditional plan of making every boy write Latin 
verses whether he can or not, we should say that, rather than 
pay such a price, we would go without. The sacrifice of the 
many to the few for what is after all a luxury is altogether dis- 
proportionate. A paper of cautions, which is or used to be issued 
to boys going into certain school examinations at Eton, contains 
the perfectly true statement that a few good verses are worth 
much, and many good verses are worth more, but many bad verses 
are worth nothing. Everybody who knows anything of classical 
work knows that only a small minority of boys can, with the best 
will in the world, get beyond making bad verses. A system that 
keeps the majority doing something confessedly worth doing only 
if it is really well done, when it is apparent that with no amount 
of practice can they do it well, may be thought to stand self-con- 
demned. We do not undervalue the uses of composition both as a test. 
and as a means of advancement in accurate knowledge of a language. 
There is no touchstone equal to it for distinguishing real grasp and 
command from slovenly facility. But these uses can be as well, 
or better, served by prose composition, especially translation. The 
result of indiscriminate verse-making was simply that boys (with 
the labour-saving ingenuity of their age) Tang the changes on a 
repertory of stock phrases which gave metrical combinations, and 
which may once have been Latin in some classical context. Only 
the few who had a real taste for scholarship made anything tolerable 
of it; still fewer carried it far enough to attain the point where 
their work could stand on its own merit. 

For those few, however, verse composition had a genuine attrac- 
tion, and became a refined pleasure. And for such it will still be 
attractive, and by them will be pursued as an innocent and laud- 
able accomplishment and scholarly exercise, whatever may become 
of it in the common routine. It is proper that special prizes 
should encourage those who are fit to take it up. It is improper 
to make it a burden to the unfit, as our public school course lately 
did, if in some schools this is not still the case; and we go so far 
as to doubt whether the subject ought to be included in general 
classical examinations. Asan ornament of scholarship, we have 
every desire that it should continue to be cultivated ; and we do not 
believe that it will be cultivated with less success when it is dis- 
tinctly understood to be an ornament. The quantity will, of course, 
be diminished; but we do not believe the quality of the best 
work, or even the quantity of seriously good work, will be in much 
danger of falling off. At any rate we can see no tendency to de- 
crepitude in this volume of translations from the University of 
Dublin. On the contrary, the younger generations of scholars and 
their teachers explore places which, if not quite avia Piertdum loca 
nullius ante trita solo, were comparatively trackless for the contri- 
butors to the Arundines Cami, to say nothing of the beaten ways 
of Muse Etonenses. They disport themselves in Plautine Latin 
and Theocritean Greek, and go in search of adventures with the 
less familiar metres of Horace. And they may justly claim, we 
think, to be reckoned as goed men as their predecessors. We con- 
fess that, holding the view we have expressed of the true place of 
verses in scholarship, we should have preferred a more chary and 
fastidious selection. The book is bigger than Arundines Cami, 
and though its larger type makes a difference, appears to contain 
fully as much matter. Some of it—as we shall immediately show 
in particular—is admirable. On the other hand, a good deal, 
which it is needless to specify, is not much better than any first-class 
man might reasonably be expected to do as a composition exercise ; 
in fact, we suspect several pieces to be the fruit of composition 
lectures or prize competitions, and nothing else. This does not 
prevent them from being good ; but we should have liked a smaller 
volume ail of the best. , 

There is little doubt whe has the lion’s share in the honours of 
this anthology. Professor Tyrrell, otherwise well known as an 
editor and critic of classical texts, has been well aided by his 
colleagues; but his own work stands clearly at the head. In 
some departments it is alone, or almost alone, and we do not 
think it is excelled in any. Mr. Bury, however, runs Professor 
Tyrrell hard in.the two pieces he contributes, both in forms not 
commonly practised. The first of these, and D gms = the more 
remarkable as a transformation of a thoroughly modern into.a 
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thoroughly Greek poem, is a version of D, G. Rossetti’s “ Sister 
Helen,” where the burden of the ballad—at first sight a great 
stumbling-block to the translator—is dealt with after the pattern 
of the second idyl of Theocritus, and is hardly less effective than 
in the original. These two stanzas are as difficult and as well 
turned as any :— 

“ Outside it’s merry in the wind’s wake, 

Sister Helen, 
In the shaken trees the chill stars shake.” 
“ Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 


Little brother?” 
(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sound to night between Hell and Heaven ?) 


“The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 
Sister Helen, 

That Keith of Ewern’s like to die.” 

“ And he and thou, and thou and I, 


Little brother.” 
(0 Moher, Mary Mother, 
And they and we, between Hell and Heaven !) 


“mavra Soxet oxipriv yabeivr’ Kar’ ixvos, 
év vAa Kpvep’ dotp’ érivaxOn.” 
giyn xahas xporos imme p’ otar’ 
‘ Exdra tis 6 obros ; yap. 
“ Buxras Gveuds eotiv, Suws Bworpedvros dxovw 
tavdpds’ pédAev chart rov ’Ayedvaxra Baveio Oat.” 
Thvot pay peddovr’ dupes re, worva 


Mr. Bury’s other task was a still harder one. He has turned 
Goethe's inimitable (and, in truth, untranslatable) “ Meine Ruh’ 
ist hin” into Greek Sapphics. The mastery and completeness of 
the version deserve the highest praise; take, for instance, the first 
and the fifth stanzas :— 

pev 8) pot xéerat Bapeia 

ax Oos ds arnbeoww, & 8 

dovxa cov pedea ovvoixny 

pédAet €s adris. 


kommareoot mip 

pra Ocia, oripa 8 olov 

Ilere, however, we cannot help feeling that in the Greek it is 
no longer the same thing; nor, indeed, could any ingenuity make 
itso. The passion of the original is preserved, but the simplicity 
which gives Goethe’s lines their unique power is gone. But, 
though it should be more possible to keep hold on this element in 
English, we know of no English translator who has on the whole 
done better than Mr. Bury. Mr. Maguire’s rendering in anapests of 
the no less untranslatable chorus of the Archangels (“ Prolog im 
Himmel”) is praiseworthy, but not so satisfying in effect. 


As to Professor Tyrrell’s verses, it is difficult to pick and choose 
where there is so much, and all of it so good. Among the Greek 
we may note almost the first piece, being Falstaff’s retlections on 
the field of Shrewsbury treated Aristophanically. The point of 
the opening sentence—‘“ Though I could ‘scape shot-free at 
London, I fear the shot here; here’s no scoring but upon the 
pate excellently represented :— 

év rayopa pev dovpBoros ar@yxouny, 
mplv yap te mparrerOui tw’, exmpaxOnoerat. 


Excellent likewise in a more serious manner is the version of 
Hamlet's first poy! in tragic iambics. And while we are on 
Hamlet, we may call attention to Mr. Davies's rendering, nearly 
or quite as good, of the prose speech, “I have of late (but where- 
fore I know not) lost all my mirth,” &c. Hood's “ Bridge of 
Sighs” is actually improved in form (we say it without dis- 
paragement to the merits of the poem, in which form is certain 
a least element) under Mr. Tyrrell’shand. Wecannot but thi 
that 


rot picarros, 
aunrep, 
Tav Te cuvainwy avadeAdos 
is better Greek than 
Fatherly, motherly, 


Sisterly, brotherl 

—— Feelings had changed 

In the Latin division of the work—for all the Greek is put first 
in a mass, and then all the Latin, an arrangement of which we 
doubt the wisdom—Mr. Tyrrell gives more scope to his comic vein. 
An elegiac version of Billy Taylor, maintained with perfect classical 
gravity, is followed by a Plautine presentment of Falstaff relating 
the Gad’s-hill adventure. The Prince's sudden attack on his lies, 
which are “ gross as a mountain, open, palpable,” does not lose 
much in vigour:— 

eho, plenior 


periuriorum quam ipsa vaniloquentiast, 
et mons mendaciorum manifestissume ! 


And “hie muricidus lurco, lectorum Acheruns” for “ this sanguine 
coward, this bed-presser,” is decidedly good. Passing over other 
ieces in the same style, we come on a set of alcaics from Cowley. 
othing could be better than the first stanza, which is a perfect 


specimen of idiomatic Latin translation, and happens to come out 
line for line :— 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high ; 

Some honour would I have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

detur minor res invidia, neque 

fastidienti tenuia sordeat ; 

sed fama ne desit precanti, 
fama bonis bene parta factis. 

Mr. Me oars gives us also a rhyming Latin version of the “ Bridge 
of Sighs ”—nearer, perhaps, to the feeling of the original than any. 
thing in a Giuasiod sume can be brought. We are fairly con. 
= by the versatility which can pass from the archaisms of 
“lautus to luxuriating in double and triple rhymes and wholly 
unclassical formations like “ adamantissimus ”; but it ought to be 
understood that only tried scholars should adventure on such a 
range of styles as this. ‘Nur fiir geiibte Bergsteiger,” says the 
judicious Baedeker or Tschudi of the more arduous Alpine passes ; 
and so say we of these unaccustomed experiments in language and 
metre. 

But we must not seem to do injustice to Mr. Tyrrell’s fellows; 
in the abundance of good work we have taken his name 
as a sort of clue, which we now drop to choose almost at random. 
Mr. Davies (Professor of Latin in Galway) has been already men- 
tioned; here is a piece of his which is short enough to be 
o— in full together with the well-known original by Mr. 

ennyson :— 
Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more! 
Sic animo recolit quae raptae coniugis olim 
oscula ferret amans ; vel quae suavissima mentis 
(nam premere ipsa nefas) mentitur credulus error, 
exspes: sic iuvenis primos ardentis amores 
cura furit, penitusque eadem dulcedine tangit : 
funera quin actum nec funera ducitur aevum. 
We take also the last four lines from Mr. Brady’s hendecasyllabic 
version of Mr. Arnold’s “Strew on her roses, roses ”"— 
arto limite comprimente mundi 
mens divinior aestuabat illa ; 
mox elanguit, et tuam nova heres 
nunc amplam, Libitina, crevit aulam. 
mad only criticism on this is that we doubt if the concluding 
es— 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death— 
were meant to throw so much weight on “inherit” as is given in 
the Latin by the use of the technical word cernere. Mr. Arnold's 
English appears natural enough ; Libitine aulam quasi hereditatem 
cernere would have been understood by a Roman, but would have 
sounded, we think, rather forced; and to say Lizbitine aulam 
heres (i.e. cew heres) crevit seems to us just beyond what known 
e warrants, though we cannot positively say it is wrong. The 
legend of St. Kevin becomes an amusing fragment of burlesque 
Homeric hexameters in the hands of Mr. Ridgeway, who shares 
with another contributor, Mr. Cullinan, the advantage of com- 
bining Cambridge with Dublin traditions. Among Mr. Cullinan’s 
ieces, which are many, we may note the iambics from Mr, Swin- 
urne’s “ Atalanta,” and from Shakspeare’s dialogue between the 
Chief Justice and Prince Henry, and the Latin Asclepiads from 
den’s “ Orinda.” 

There is too much matter in the volume for anything like a full 

account, and we must make this our general excuse to many other 
d scholars and true whose names and work appear in it for not 
aving mentioned them according to their deserts, or at all. There 
is Professor Hastings Crossley, of Belfast, who, after showing a 
rather eccentric taste in the selection of subjects, with a leaning to 
scraps of morality, takes us by surprise with versions of “ Little 
Billee ” and the “* Father William” of Alice in Wonderland, And 
we may end with his quasi-Horatian dressing up of an old nursery 
thyme as a good piece of just and lawful desipience :— 
traditur in saxo par insedisse volucrum ; 
(favete linguis, civium profane grex.) 
nec mora: deserta quin avolet una sorore. 
(felix volucrum nosse qui mentes potest !) 
protinus en rapidis sequitur comes altera pennis, 
(cur, quaeris ? heu! non scire fas est omnia.) 
quo factum ut scopulus Gabiis desertior esset. 
(narrata vobis fabula est. iam plaudite.) 
But let not these words be drawn into ill omen—“ the stone 
was left all alone ”—but, while Professor Tyrrell holds his chair, no 
such thing will happen, in Dublin at any rate, to the pleasant 
places of classical scholarship and composition. 


DUBOURG’S ORIGINAL PLAYS.* 


-R. DUBOURG’S preface to the four original plays which be 

has published in a volume takes a desponding—perhaps a too 
desponding—view of the present state of the British theatre. The 
plays are published, their author tells us, pet:tly because he is tired 
of hearing that original English plays are never written nowadays, 


* Four Original Plays (Unacted). By A. W. Dubourg. London: 


Bentley & Son. 
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d because the popular taste for farcical comedy and bur- 
pad ope to “crowd of ” work of serious purpose, be it the 
intensity of drama or the satire of comedy. It may be worth 
while to see how far this statement actually corresponds with the 
facts as to London theatres at the present moment. At the date 
of writing the Standard contains advertisements of performances 
at twenty-one theatres, of which six are devoted to pantomime, 
and may be therefore put aside as not bearing on the question. 
Out of the remaining fifteen, two are giving plays written by 
Shakespeare, one is devoted to Sheridan, two to original modern 
English comedy, one to an ae ag modern comedy adapted from the 
French, two to original English melodrama, two to melodrama 
founded on English modern novels, one to original English comedy- 
drama, three to opera-bouffe, and one to burlesque—a state of things 
which hardly bears out with exactitude Mr. Dubourg’s somewhat 
sweeping assertion, Nor is it, we think, strictly accurate to say 
that, “ We children of this last | alge of the nineteenth century 
have discovered that life is a farce, and not a drama; or if in 
any sense a drama, a drama of brutal realism—the tragedy of the 
slum, and the tragedy of the police-court.” It is not difficult to 
guess what was in Mr. Dubourg’s mind when he wrote this, and 
we are by no means di d to disagree with him in his dislike of 
the kind of play which he indicates ; but it is only fair to take the 

with the bad, and to remember the undoubted improvement 
which has of late taken place in the conditions of the British 
stage. That we have too much of “realistic” melodrama, too 
much of adaptation from the French, too much of burlesque 
devoid of wit, to satisfy a severe taste may readily be admitted ; 
but, in admitting this, the enormous and increasing number of 
theatres of London must also be taken into account. It would be 
Utopian to expect every manager of every theatre to be guided by 
a love of art for art’s sake ; and yet short of that it is difficult to see 
how the ideal condition of the stage could be attained. In Paris, 
as Mr. Dubourg observes with justice, nearly every great modern 
lay (how many “great” modern French plays of this sort are 
there ?) deals more or less with a social problem, or strong social 
interests; and whether this is a desirable thing or not as judged 
by its results is perhaps open to question. But the inference would 
seem to be that the French stage is for this reason in a better 
state than ours, and it might be interesting, if a trifle tedious, to 
compare the number of aye devoted to farce or to brutal realism 
presented in Paris with the number presented in London. However 
this may be, the motive of Mr. Dubourg’s plays, as described by 
himself, is good. They are “ original English plays, and they have 
been written with a certain amount of serious purpose. Their 
main purpose is, of course, to interest and amuse—to interest, 
through an analysis of human nature and human motives, and 
through the conflict and clash of human passions; to amuse, 
through a satirical rendering of human vanity and human folly.” 
Mr. Dubourg goes on to give an analysis, or résumé of the plays in 
his volume, which was perhaps hardly needed, as may be judged 
from part of the description of Land and Love :— 

Land and Love, like New Men and Old Acres, i» a play of Eug- 
lish life—English country life—glowing September with its smell of 
the turnips, and the misty, dewy dawn on Wiltshire Downs, with the 
young hounds and the cubs, and the coverts still full of green leaves, with 
touches of gold here and there in brake and fern. Old English “ country 
squire” feudality with opulent democracy growling at its heels—an opulence 
in envious contlict with the class distinctions of English life. The girls are 
fresh, pure-natured, wholesome English girls, without one touch of the 
sickly innocence of the French ingénue—rejoicing in country life and country 
pleasures, and in honest, straightforward English loves; and free use has 
been made of the causerie intime of two such girls—foolish talk in a sense, 
but yet closely allied to wisdom. Nor is the play without a strong theme 
of romantic interest (perhaps romance breathes more easily in French 
country air); a lover and a soldier, who is prepared to sacrifice all that a 
man holds most precious (even his own reputation before the world, and 
that is no bubble to an honest man) for the sake of the girl he loves, and 
the girl he loves is well worthy of the sacrifice. 

If it was an error of judgment on Mr. Dubourg's part thus to affix 
labels as it were descriptive of their merits to his Four Original 
Plays, that does not affect the merits or demerits of the plays 
themselves, and these we may now go on toconsider. With re- 
gard to Land and Love, Mr. Dubourg cannot be said to make out 
the case as stated in the preface by the play itself. He says that 
it is “like New Men and Old Acres, a play of English life” ; and 
it may be thought that it is a little too like New Men and Old 
Acres in general tone and in contrast of character. Mr. Ireton 
is indeed unlike Mr. Brown in detail; but there is too strong a 
resemblance in the general conception and position of the 
character. Again, the comedy got out of De Beauvoir, the cadet 
of an old and honoured family, being engaged as a wine com- 
mission agent, and proposing when everything else seems likely to 
fail to take to literature as a profession, seems in reading at least 
more than a little thin. Here is a not unfavourable specimen of 


ns comedy dialogue between him and his aunt Lady Marian 
revor :— 


Enter Fe.tx, with two MSS. under his arm and a letter in his hand. 


Petix. It’s all up, by Jove! This letter—Rianzares and Company, 
Limited have dismissed me from their agency. 

Lavy M. Felix dear, impossible ! 

Fetx. Too true, I’m driven to the pen at last. 

Lavy M. The what ? 

The pen, by Jove! 

Lavy M. And this scrawl ? 

Feurx. A novel! 

Lapy M. And this? Good heavens! 

Feux, A 

Lap 


play. 
x M. And you have positively written these things? 


(Lays two MSS. before Lady Murian.} 


Feutx. I have, 
Lapy M. From the fourteenth century—has it come to this? _ 


. ran. But literary men, don’t you know. Everywhere—dining out, 
y Jove! 


Lapy M. I’ve seen them—in our set, but not of it. Oh Felix, will 
dine out ; when you open your mouth people will laugh at your humour, 
and your wit, and your brilliant repartees; and I shall sit by, and see it, 
and hear it, with an aching heart. 

Fewrx. But intellect. Egad! 

Lavy M. At one time we kept domestic fools, and laughed when we 
chose ; but in our family we have never demeaned ourselves by trying to 
amuse other people—by saying clever things, or witty things, or brilliant 
things—never ! 

Yet again the complication in the plot is not particularly new, 
which is not perhaps much against it, but it is to our thinking 
decidedly overstrained, which is against it; and yet again it is 
difficult to imagine such a scene as this being anything but in- 
artistically repulsive. 

Tatzot. Branded as a coward! [He raises his hand to strike, Stella 

rushes between Frank and Talbot, and receives the blow of the whip.) 

TALBOT (in dismay). Madam! 

However, that the plot has some ingenuity of construction ma 
be admitted, while it may also be observed that it deals too muc 
in repetitions of similar situations. The dialogue is marred by an 
odd trick of compression, of indicating sentences rather than 
making them, which may pass well enough in such a we as that 
of Sternhold, but which becomes monotonous when all, or nearly 
all, the characters in all four plays give themselves up to it more or 
less. Of Vittoria Contarini we can speak in terms of higher praise 
than can be given to Land and Love. Indeed there seems to us 
much that is fine and dramatic both in the conception of the 
chief characters and in the construction of the piece, the story of 
which we do not propose to spoil by telling it. There is, however, 
one odd piece of stage-eftfect which demands an explanation never, 
so far as we are aware, accorded in the course of the piece. 
Grimani, disguised as the spy Fra Onofrio, is in the Austrian 
barracks in Venice when Falkenburg, the Chief of Police, rushes 
in crying 

By ail the saints, Stette nheim, it’s reported that that fellow, Grimani, is 
secreted in these very barracks. 

Grimani (throwing back the cowl). It’s a fact, Colonel, on my honour. 
This speech, on which the curtain falls, is no doubt effective 
enough, but we ought to have some reference at least later on to the 
manner in which Grimani diverts suspicion from himself. This, 
however, with other slips might easily be removed, and we cannot 
but think that Vettorea Contarini has many fine qualities as a 
stage play. The cutting of the knot at the supreme moment is 
especially effective and ingenious, and may remind the curious 
reader of the story about Dumas pére and the end of Mlle. de 
Belle-Isle. The well-conceived and well-written scene between 
Vittoria and Stettenheim throws too much repetition of the same 
kind of emotion upon an actress, but this might be easily 
modified. 

As to Greencloth, a story of Monte Carlo, we should put it a little 
above Land and Love and a good deal below Vittoria arini, It 
has good passages and effective situations, but the characters do 
not explain themselves in the play as they are explained in the 
preface, and there isa kind of perfume of Trente Ans de la Vie 
dun Joueur about it which is in its way tiresome. The two 
plays are, it must be said, thoroughly unlike in tone—the one is a 
not impossible comedy-drama; the other an impossible melodrama 


which nothing but the genius of Frédérick could have imposed, in 


its original form at least, upon a critical public. But the relatiens 
of Verney with Morley and Vauban are far too like those of Georges 
de Germany with Warner. Art and Love is, as its sub-title an- 
nounces it to be,a sketch which we can easily imagine might 
produce an artistic effect in the hands of artistic actors. It 
remains to add that we have read Mr. Dubourg’s volume with in- 
terest, and that, ashe says in his preface, a play is always an 
incomplete work until it has been acted—a work as to the possible 
etfect of which upon the stage it is impossible to judge accurately 
from merely reading it. 


A ROYAL WARREN.* 


bases question has often been disputed whether it is best to give 

a book a title which exactly describes its subject and con- 
tents, or one that is so mysterious and apparently unmeaning that 
people may be driven by mere curiosity to open the volume and 
tind out what it is about. The title of the book before us might 
serve both purposes, for, although it describes the subject of the 
work accurately enough to dwellers in the Royal Warren of the 
Isle of Purbeck, it may considerably mystify those of Her 
Majesty’s subjects who have never heard of the Royal Warren, 
oat have but hazy ideas of the whereabouts of the Isle of Purbeck. 
For the benefit of the latter we may observe in the first place that 
the tract of country described in this book is neither a warren nor 
an island. The so-called Isle of Purbeck isin reality a promontory 
some twelve miles long and seven broad, forming part of the 
county of Dorset. It was certainly a Royal hunting-ground in 
the time of our Norman Kings, and it is highly probable that 


* A Royal Warren; or, Picturesque Rambles in the Isle of Purbeck. 
C. E. Robinson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of the “ Cruise of the 
Widgeon,” “The Golden Hind, Thessalé, and other Poems,” &c. The 
Etchings, oy Alfred Dawson. London: The Typographic Etching 
Company. 1882, 
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it had been one also in the time of our Saxon Kings; but it was 
“ disafforested ” in the time of Henry III., and it then became for 
a long period a “ Warren of Conies.” In Gorton’s Topugraphical 
Dictionary we read, “‘ The government of the isle was ancientl 
exercised by a lord-lieutenant, generally the governor of Corfe 
Castle, who was admiral of the isle; but the direction of it is now 
under the lord-lieutenant of the county.” The isle of Purbeck is 
chiefly famous for its quarries, Corfe Castle, and the murder of 
St. Edward, King and Martyr. 

On the back of the book before us are the names C, E. 
Robinson and A. Dawson, but it would have been more to 
the purpose to have put them the other way, for the illustra- 
tions, which are by Mr. Alfred Dawson, are certain to attract 
far more attention than Mr. OC. E. Robinson’s descriptions, Pro- 
bably nine people will look at the pictures for every one that 
will read the Teatenprene: and we venture to consider the work 
essentially a picture-book. Some of the large etchings are executed 
on copper-plate, by drawing through a blackened varnish on copper, 
and then pouring acids on to the lines thus exposed on the 
plate. Others are produced by a process here called “ photo- 
graving,” which the author thus describes:—“ An ordinary photo- 
graphic negative is taken from the artist's drawing, which is then 
impressed by the action of light on the gelatinous substance, por- 
tions of which being subsequently dissolved away, the remainder 
present a delicate relief mould. From this mould an electrotype 
im copper is taken, which forms the face of the finished plate.” 
The small etchings are drawn through a white ee brass 
plates. Electrotypes are then taken from the p tes, giving the 
lines in relief, so that the cuts can be printed. We are told that 
“this process, invented by Mr. A. Dawson, is the subject of a 
patent, and is known as ‘Typographic Etching.’” All we can 
say of it is that the result is exceedingly clear and satisfactory. 
The copper-plate etchings, also, are excellent; the light and 
shade being decided but delicate, and the lines distinct without 
being heavy. We are not quite so sure that we are satisfied with 
the “ photograving.” The drawings copied by this process are 
soft, and the effects of light and shadow are often pretty; 
but here and there they are smudgy and indistinct,.and they 
somehow leave one with the unpleasant suspicion that the 
chiaroscuro has been to some extent at the mercy of the accidents 
of the process. There are altogether one hundred and seventy-two 
illustrations of one kind or another, They chiefly represent old 
manor houses, church towers, villages, cottages, and bays. In 
many cases the subjects are very simple, but they are well 
chosen ; the lines are distinct, the perspective is correct, and the 
composition is excellent, while the effects of light and shade are 
clear and forcible, yet without affectation. The smaller illustrations 
are from mere pen or pencil drawings, of so simple a kind that 
most amateurs would think it beneath them to work in such a 
manner; but, as we looked through the pages of this very well 
illustrated book, we could not help wishing that the greater 
number of amateurs would confine themselves to simple work 
of this kind, and do it carefully, truthfully, and accurately, 
instead of aspiring to more difficult styles. People living in 
any rural district in England could find numberless sub- 
jects for sketches that would be quite as picturesque as these. 

ndeed we would go so far as to recommend amateur sketchers to 
possess themselves of 4 Joyal Warren, in order to study the 
small illustrations, It would be worth their while to copy some 
of them carefully, and then to work from nature in the same style. 
A sketcher would never have to go more than six miles to the 
right or the left of his own home, or three and a half miles before or 
behind it, to have as large a tract of country as that in which Mr. 
Dawson found ample subjects for his hundred and seventy-two 
sketches. According to the author, even better known artists than 
Mr. Dawson have made use of the Isle of Purbeck as a sketching 
ground; Turner, E. W. Cooke, R.A., and Mr. Seymour Haden 
having worked there, 

It may be a question whether there is “7 great use in criticizing 
letterpress which nobody is likely to read, for who ever reads the 
descriptions in a picture-book? Denuded of its high-soundi 
title, the printed matter would be little more than a guide-boo 
to the Isle of Purbeck. Here and there the author tries to be 
funny, and sometimes he makes puns. He speaks of “ Stoborough, 
that eminently slow borough”; and, in noticing the village of 
Worth, he says, “The churchyard contains the grave of the 
principal if not the only ‘worthy’ of Worth”; all of which is 
intended, we su , to be exceedingly funny. Where the 
writing is not very dull, it is generally very gaudy, and sometimes 
it is both at once. Here is his description of the assassination of 
St. Edward the Martyr :— +3 

The attendant hands the cup: the king.dsinks: the cup is all but 
drained, Lightly and firmly to the shoulders of the horse Elfrida steps. 
Bending with queenly grace her wicked head, the kiss of peace one moment 
rests upon his cheek, and the next, quick as thought, her strong wrist 
buries a keen-edged knife in Edward’s unarmed side ! 

As a contrast in style, we will quote Alban Butler's description of 
the same scene in his Lives of the Saints:—“The treacherous 
queen caused a servant to stab him in the belly whilst he was 
stooping out of courtesy after drinking.” It will be noticed that 
our two authorities do not quite agree as to facts. The author 


Loud shrieks the wounded youth. He drops the cup: his hands in- 
stinctively fumble for the reins. The attendants, dumb with fear, shrink 
inactive back from the terrible and astounding sight. Only the queen, 
with the bloody dagger in her treacherous haad, watches with eye and 
mien elate the sequel of that deadly stab. 


It is not long to wait. The king, recovering almost instantly from the 
sharp alarm of the sudden pain, puts spur to his tired horse, and gallops 
him over the bridge that hangs across the castle ditch. At every plun 
the life-blood gushes from his wounded side. Not ten wild leaps land the 
frighted steed in the midst of the crowded market-place, and already the 
fainting youth sways heavily in the gore-stained saddle. His face is ashen 
pale. Sharply, with clattering hoof, the flying animal swerves round to 
the left. Ah! ah! the king has fallen! Runs no one to his aid? Many— 
but see! see! they have failed to check the steed in his pani¢ flight! “In 
the stirrup the king’s foot is caught! He seeks in vain with his arms to 
protect his comely head. Frightfully the helpless body leaps and breaks 
from stone to stone of the flinty road, as the senseless terrified animal 
bounds wildly down the steep descent, and flashes at a bend of the road 
from sight. Whither? 


There is surely fine writing enough here to take away the breath 
of the boldest critic. Let us again turn to Alban Butler as an 
antidote :—“ The king set spurs to his horse, but fell dead, on 
the 18th of March, 979, his bowels being ripped open so as to 
fall out.” Our remedy is a strong one, and its flavour may be 
somewhat coarse, but it is quite necessary after such an unwhole- 
some piece of literary confectionery as the foregoing. We are 
tempted to make a quotation from a quaint account of the siege 
of Corfe Castle in 1643, which is taken from a contemporary news- 
paper. Lady Bankes, the wife of Sir John Bankes, an erent 
of King Charles I., had retreated with her children to the Castle, 
bmn the Parliamentary party sent a force to demand its sur- 
render :— 


But on the three and twentieth of June the Sagacious Knight, Sir 
Walter Earle, accompanied by Captaine Sidenham, Captaine Henry Jarvis, 
Captaine Skut, son of that Arch-Traytor, Skut of Poole, with a body of 
between five and six hundred, came and possessed themselves of the Towne, 
taking the opportunity of a misty morning. . . . They brought with them 
to the Siege a Demy-Canon, a Culverin, and two Sacres, with these and 
their small shot, they playd on the Castle on all quarters of it, with 
good observation of Advantages. . . . It was a generall observation, that 
valiant Sir Walter never willingly exposed himself to any hazard ; for being 
by chance endangered by a Bullet, shot through his Coat, afterwards he put 
on a Beares skinne; and to the eternall honour of this Knights valour be 
recorded, for feare of a musquet-shot (for other they had none), he was 
seen to creep on all foure on the sides of the hill to keep himselfe out of 
danger. .. . When they found that persuasion could not prevaile with 
such abject low-spirited men, the Commanders resolve on another course, 
which was to make them drunke, knowing that drunkennesse makes 
some men fight like lyons, that being sober would runne away like 
hares, .. . Animitation of the Turkish practice (for certainly there can be 
nothing of Christianitie in it to send poore soules to Gods Judgment 
Seat, in the very act of two grievous sins, Rebelli Drunk ), who, 
to stupefie their souldiers and make them insensible of their dangers, give 
them Opium. ... Old Sir Wat, hearing that the Kings Forces were ad- 
vanced, cryed and ran away crying, leaving Sydenham to Command. . . . But 
- » . an alarme was given that the Kings Forces were comming ; this newes 
took away Sydenhams stomach; .. . he leaves his Artillery, Ammunition, 
and (which with these men is something) a good supper, and ran away to 
take Boat for Poole. . . . Thus, after six weekes strict Siege, this Castle, ... 
by the loyaltie and brave resolution of this honourable Lady, the valour 
of Captain Lawrence and some eightie Souldiers (by the losse only of two 
men), was delivered from the bloody intentions of these mercilesse Rebels 
on the 4 of August 1643.” 


The author has much to say about the famous Purbeck marble. 
He tells us that “a very large number of our principal Gothic 
abbeys and cathedals were adorned within with columns, fonts, 
and tombs of the marble from Purbeck, for a long period the only 
kind readily obtained in England”; and further on he says that 
it was only in the beginning of the sixteenth century that foreign 
marbles ta to oust the native producticn. Mr, Robinson 
seems to have a low opinion of the merits of church restorations, 
and somehow he attributes to railroads the present zeal for saving 
old churches from decay and ruin. There is “some consdlation,” 
he says, *‘ to be got from noticing how very little change a railway 
produces in the look of the surrounding country, except close 
round the stations, and except where it makes people so well off 
that they begin to restore their churches, Truly that is one of the 
worst things roe 4 can do. He who would ‘ restore’ a Gothic 
church would give his grandmother a coat of whitewash.” 

To add greater brilliancy to his work the author makes some 
quotations from verse, and the verses that he quotes are his own, 
which, we are carefully informed in a note, can be obtained at his 
publishers’, Here is a specimen of them :— 


All motionless, at anchor, near, and yet 

Apart, the two fleets lay; ... 

Where Purbeck’s ancient promontory bares 

Her stony teeth, foam-spatter’d aye, but erst 

Red with the blood of Danes, when Alfred won— 
There, in the lee and shelter of those hills— 

The first sea-battle of our glorious roll ; 

Flinging the Norsemen, full of panic fear, 

To meet on Peveril’s grim ledges, death ! 

But little witting of that story were 

The crews of caravel or galeasse, 

Galleon or carrack, dromond, or latine, 

That clustered round their monstrous admiral, 
Like some bright dragon’s brood, a sight of dread. 


We must not close our notice of A Royal Warren without praisi 
the paper, the type, and the very tasteful binding, which are 
worthy of its excellent illustrations; and we may add that the 
—e itself, although open to criticism, is no worse than that 
usually found in illustrated guide-books and local histories. 
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SPURGEON’S TREASURY OF DAVID.* 


E are almost ashamed to confess that we have never made, 
or are likely to make, a pilgrimage to the great Tabernacle | 
at Newington, nor have we listened elsewhere to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
eloquence ; yet we cannot help knowing that we should have been 
able to form, not perhaps a truer, yet certainly a more lively, 
notion of one of the most popular preachers and most successful 
organizers of the present generation, if we had listened to but one 
out of his 1,636 published sermons, than if we had ventured upon 
the sorry task of wading through the whole mass of them. That 
what we hear or read of impresses the mind less powerfully than 
what we see and what tpse sibi tradit spectator must have been 
experienced long before Horace’s time, though none may have ex- 
pressed the fact so neatly as he. We doubt not that the clear and 
penetrating voice, the unblushing self-possession, displayed by the 
clever ill-bred lad of eighteen in the early days of his public 
ministry, served him well by procuring for him a favourable 
audience before which he might cultivate and display at leisure 
the higher and more solid qualities, both moral and intellectual, 
in the absence of which he would soon have ed into mere 
sounding brass or clanging cyrabal. Pulpit reputation, beyond all 
things, is harder to keep than to gain; and most of us have found 
the first sermon of our favourite preacher, for freshness and origi- 
nal power, to be in our judgment always the best. For more than 
half a lifetime Mr. Spurgeon has kept together the most numerous 
congregation in London ; he has been the idol of that Philistine of 
Philistines, the middle-class, prosperous, Nonconformist tradesman. 
But he has done far more than this ; his shrewd sense, his —— 
earnestness, his sportive sallies of wit (much out of place perhaps, 
yet never unwelcome) have extorted the scarcely willing praise of 
very competent judges, who, drawn to his meeting-house by the 
mere love of seeking something new, and regarding the peculiar 
tenets of his sect with steady disapproval, have yet been con- 
strained to admit that the self-called Baptists have found and 
learnt to value @ man—a man that knows well how to rule and 
how; to persuade, whom fame cannot tempt to vanity, who 
transfers the magnificent gifts of his followers from his private 
gratification to the advancement of the cause which lies nearest 
his heart. 

That a person thus endowed with powers abundantly exercised 
and universally appreciated should covet literary distinction is one 
proof the more of the weakness which clings to the most robust 
minds. John Wesley was beset with the same intirmity, and, 
without time for study or disposition for research, poured forth 
from the press volume after volume on the most heterogeneous 
subjects, about most of which he knew rather less than nothing, 
for the members of his Society to buy, and so to benefit the 
Society’s funds, but which have never been, nor will be, read 
through since they left the office where they were printed. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s labours ought not to be named in the same breath as 
Wesley's; but there cleaves to them the same defect, though in a 
far less degree. He has chosen the busy life, while yet he looks 
for the privileges of a life of contemplation. Not that he is quite 
unconscious of this defect on his part, for in the preface to the 
volume we are reviewing—that comprising an exposition of 
Psalm exix. and five of the “ Songs of Degrees” which next follow 
that Psalm—he speaks of it frankly and gracefully enough :— 

In huating up rare authors, and making extracts from them, Mr. K 
has rendered me great assistance, and I am also a debtor to others who 
have cheerfully rendered me service when I have sought it. Burdened 
with the care of many institutions, and the oversight of a singularly large 
church, I cannot do such justice to my theme as I could wish. Learned 
leisure would be far more accurate than my busy can ever hope to be. 
If I had nothing else to think of, I would have thought of nothing else, 
and undivided energies could [might ?] have accomplished what spare 
strength ean never perform. Hence, I am glad of help; so glad that 1 am 
happy to acknowledge it. Not in this thing only, but in all other labours, 
I owe in the first place all to God, and, secondarily, very, very much 
tina F generous friends who find a delight in making my efforts 


A good well-spring of English undefiled has Mr. Spurgeon to 
draw from, and what he m4 to say he can express : a manly, 
nervous style. He is gifted, too, by nature with a serious, even 
reverential spirit, however it may sometimes fail him in the 
exigencies and excitement of the moment. Add to this much 
quickness of apprehension and spiritual discernment, and we have 
reg, the qualifications which go to make up a commentator on 
the Book of Psalms. What he chiefly needs is that which nothing 
Save severe and early training can supply—an exact knowledge of 
Holy Scripture in the original tongues, and of the aids, critical and 
exegetical, that serve to the understanding of the same. This 
deticiency is patent on every page of the present volume. Mr. 
purgeon is what the Greeks ralled an opsimath ; not ignorant, but 
a laggard in learning; and one who labours under that heavy dis- 
advantage can seldom detect a fallacy in argument, much less a slip 
in scholarship ; he is never quite sure of his ground; he has no firm 
hold for necessary uses of what he seems to know, and does know, 
t; he cannot marshal his thoughts in their natural order, so 
that when he is most in earnest they fail to produce the full effect 
they have a claim to. Mr. Spurgeon, as we hinted above, is 
known as a great organizer, yet we do not often meet with a book 


whose materials are arranged so ill as the one before us; whose 
miscellaneous contents can be less easily recalled when the place in 
which we found them is once lost. A good index annexed to 
Vol. vii., if forthcoming, will no doubt do something to favour 
more easy reference—something, not much, 

We will illustrate this charge of lack of thoroughness and order, 
which may be alleged against the whole book, by examining our 
author's exposition of Psalm cxix., covering 398 closely-printed 
pages of the volume. In his Introduction, which comprises only 
two pages, he says, not unhappily, so far as his view of the case 
could be expected to extend :— 

The fashion among modern writers is, as far as possible, to take every 
Psalm from David. As the critics of this school are usually unsound in 
doctrine and unspiritual in tone, we gravitate in the opposite direction, 
from a natural suspicion of everything which comes from so unsatisfactory 
aquarter. We believe that David wrote this Psalm, . It is Davidic in tone 
and expression, and it tallies with David’s experience in many interesting 
points. In our youth our teacher called it “ David’s pocket-book,” and we 
incline to the opinion then expressed that here we have the royal diary 
written at various times throughout a long life. No, we cannot give up 
this Psalm totheenemy. “ This is David’s spoil.” After long reading 
an author one gets to know his style, and a measure of discernment is 
acquired by which his composition is detected, even if his name be con- 
cealed; we feel a kind of critical certainty that the hand of David is in 
this thing, yea, that it is altogether his own. 


Certainty, of course, Mr. Spurgeon has attained to, but he must 
not call it “ critical certainty,” although good Bishop Horne, to our 
surprise, had said before him, ‘‘ David must undoubtedly have been 
the author.” Itis mainly, though not exclusively, because the style— 
prosaic, monotonous, highly artificial in its alphabetical arrange- 
ments—is so very unlike that of the fiery and sublime hymns of 
David, that we are content to bring down its composition to the 
period of the Chaldean Captivity, possibly later. Its position so 
far onwards in the Book of Psalms, as well as the lack of a title, 
contributes to the same conclusion. The student will be sure to 
mark also the true ring of our commentator’s logic, displaying as 
it does a sound instinct, if not very close argumentation. His 
honest displeasure is stirred up when he sees such writers as the 
“Four Friends” of 1867 in their “Psalms Chronologically 
Arranged” attempt to give us what has been termed “ The Psalter 
without Christ.” He will have none of them; what they suggest 
cannot fail to be false. In much the same spirit, though with 
more reason, our author handles his sharp pen in the heading to 
Psalm cxxiv., whose title refers to David, although, as we are bound 
to add, it is not so ascribed in the Septuagint, the Syriac, or the 
Vulgate versions. On account of some linguistic peculiarities, 
scarcely in themselves decisive, it has been brought down to the 
return from captivity at Babylon, a period which, as Dean 
Perowne can see, its expressions do not well suit. Mr. Spurgeon 
handles the question in his own rough and ready way :— 

Of course the superfine critics have pounced upon this title as inaccurate, 
but we are at liberty to believe as much or as little of their assertions as 
we may please. They declare that there are certain ornaments of language’ 
in this little ode which were unknown in the Davidic period. It may be 
so ; but in their superlative wisdom they have ventured upon so many 
other questionable statements that we are not bound to receive this dictum. 
Assureuly the manner of the song is very like David’s, and we are unable 
to see why he should be excluded from the authorship. 


Nor do we either, for that matter, though we may not entirely 
admire the line of our author's reasoning—stet pro ratione voluntas. 
We complained just now of the confusedness of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s arrangement of his materials. In plan he is simple 
enough. He first prints from the Authorized Bible a short 
paragraph whose sense is tolerably complete in itself (in Psalm 
cxix, the eight verses which compose each alphabetical stanza 
are taken together), and then appends a commentary of his own 
upon them. This completed, he adds what he calls “Notes” on 
the paragraph, being extracts, some long, but others very short, 
from writers of very diverse times and calibre, after the manner of 
a variorum edition of a classic, or the long since forgotten Critica 
Sacra. The “Notes” are by no fewer than 416 authors for this 
volume only, the dates of whose respective births and deaths are 
conveniently set down in a list at the beginning of the book. Then 
follows at the end of each Psalm a series of homiletic “ Hints to the 
Village Preacher. Outlines upon keywerds of the Psalm, by O. A. 
Davis, of Bradford” (p. 356), and other of the former students of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Pastoral College, much after the fashion of our long- 
departed friend, Charles Simeon’s “ Skeleton Sermons.” The reader 
of this exposition of the Psalms has no great cause to complain either 
of scantiness or sameness of matter ; though’he will need caution and 
not a little experience in threading his way through the tangle of 
opposite, or even contradictory, judgments, undigested and un- 
arranged, wherewith the notes abound. In Psalm cxix. the most 
copious, and for the more part the most profitable, annotations are 
those of William Cowper—of course not the poet—sometime 
Bishop of Galloway (died 1619), and of the Puritan divine Thomas 
Manton (died 1677), who wrote a hundred and ninety sermons 
upon it. Our main concern will naturally be with Mr. Spurgeon’s 
original notes; and of their tone and ability it is hard to give an 
unreserved opinion. Some of them, though brief enough, are 
simply stupid, as when, in commenting on “ Daleth” (Psalm cxix. 
25-32), he writes:— This portion has D for its alphabetical 
letter; it sings of Depression, in the spirit of Devotion, i 


* The Treasury of David: containing an original Exp siti 
iginal Exposition of the Book 
of Psalms ; a collection of Illustrative Extracts from the whole range of 
tel a series of Homiletical Hints u almost every Verse; and 
ts of Writers upon each Psalm. By C. i Ghaigea. Vol. VI. Psalm 


CXIX. to (XXIV. London: Passmore & Alabaster. 1382. 


nation, and Dependence.” Or again, when, on “ PE” (vv. 129-136), 
he alleges: —“ This seventeenth letter is the letter P. The section 
_ is precious, practical, profitable, powerful; peculiarly so ”—a style 

which ma‘ telling in the Tabernacle pulpit, hardly elsewhere. 
But stupidity is by no means the author’s characteristic, and such 
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monsters we stumble on but rarely. The next extract we shall 
make is rather untimely than untrue, and certainly there was 
much provocation for writing it :— 

Let those who choose follow at the heels of the modern school, and look 

for fresh light to break forth which will put the old light out of counte- 
nance; we are satisfied with the truth which is as old as the hills and as 
fixed as the great mountains. Let “cultured intellects” invent another 
god, more gentle and effeminate than the God of Abraham; we are well 
content te worship Jehovah, who is eternally the same. Things ever- 
ae established are the joy of established saints. Bubbles please 
boys, but men prize those things which are solid and substantial, with a 
foundation and a bottom to them which will bear the test of ages. 
All this may be in wretched taste, and one expression we almost 
shrink from reproducing; but at any rate the writer knew his 
own mind before he attempted to form the minds of others. We 
doubt whether there yet survives much of this kind of courage 
within the pale of his communion or without it. 

While dissembling as well as he may the wearisome sameness of 
his prolo labour on a single Psalm, our author's spirits visibly 
rise when he is well quit of it. “Suddenly we have left the con- 
tinent of the vast Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm,” as he ex- 
presses his feeling in a metaphor by no means wire, “ for 
the islands and islets of the Songs of Degrees. It may be well 
to engage in protracted devotion upon a special occasion, but 
this must cast no slur upon the sacred brevities which sanctify 
the godly life day by day.” It must be the faculty of 
thus applying religious principles to the practical conduct of men’s 
familiar habits and concerns which gives Mr. Spurgeon his hold 
upon the classes of society over whom he exercises his main in- 
fluence. He sets them thinking, yet does not keep their thoughts 
on the strain. His blows are delivered sharply and rapidly ; the 
impression once made effectually, the direction is as suddenly 
changed. We doubt whether one example of close or continuous 
reasoning can be found in the present volume ; in his sermons it is 
hardly to be looked for, In his discussion of the meaning of the 
expression “ Song of Degrees,” or “ Song of Ascents,” we have a 
good illustration of the quality of his work, both in the copious- 
ness of the information given, and what at times amounts to the 
muddle of its arrangement. And herein he adds to our per- 
plexity by his studied refusal to describe the authorities he brings 
together by the ecclesiastical titles they respectively bear. We 
spoke above of William Cowper, whom three-fourths of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s readers will have mistaken for the Christian poet; 
but why should the present occupier of the see of Lincoln be 
cited as Christopher Wordsworth, or why should Bishop Horne 
or Archbishop Leighton be simply called - Sea Horne or Robert 
Leighton, as if the author were designating one of his past 
pupils who collected for his use the extracts that cover the 

of his book? We do not set up Mr. Spurgeon as a model 

of that branch of the lesser morals called good manners, but his 
plain sense and quick instinct might have kept him from 
stumbling in so small a matter. We have here, however, laid 
before us some eight or nine different opinions respecting the 
“ Degrees” in the titles of the fifteen Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv., “ the 
little Psalter within the Psalter,” all vouched for by divines more 
or less celebrated. Lightfoot the Hebraist (1602-75) hazards the 
least probable, that they have some reference to the fifteen degrees of 
the sun’s reversing in Hezekiah’s reign, when songs were sung to the 
stringed instruments in the house of the Lord (Is. xxxviii. 20). 
Calvin imagines that by “ Ascents” are intimated the different 
musical notes, rising in succession in a higher key than others. 
John Gill (1697-1771) —— that a Song of Degrees is an ex- 
cellent song, and these Psalms are excellent, as in other respects, 
so jally for their brevity. Then comes the Jewish notion, 
vouched for by the Rabbis and the Talmud, that they were sung 
one from each of the fifteen steps by which the priests went up 
into the Temple; to which conceit a commentator objects that 
several of these Psalms bear the name of David, in whose 
time there was no Temple, and consequently no steps. Then, 
in, they have been regarded as Pilgrim Psalms, chanted by the 
ildren of the Captivity on their way from Babylon, or else as men 
went up in companies from all parts of the Holy Land to keep the 
great feasts at Jerusalem, the author of Zhe Land and the Book 
testifying to some such custom of singing on the journey which 
he witnessed in Syria a few years ago. By others, again, the 
advance in spiritual life is intimated in its three grades, each 
consisting of a quinary of Psalms, and illustrative of the beginning, 
the progress, and the perfection of holiness in the soul. Of all 
these explanations Mr. Spurgeon rightly says that “ the conjectures 
are many, but they are mere suppositions.” For himself, he in- 
clines most to the conjecture of “ Dr. Jebb” (not the Bishop of 
Limerick, we presume, but his nephew and namesake, Canon John 
Jebb), who refers the term to the bringing up of the Ark first to the 
house of Obed-edom, then to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xiii., xv.; 2 Chr. v.), 
although Mr. Spurgeon afterwards quotes Delitsch as declaring that 


“ Gesenius has the merit of having first discerned the true meaning | 


of the questioned inscription, inasmuch as first in 1812, and fre- 
uently since that time, he has taught that the fifteen songs have 
their names from the step-like progressive rhythm of their 
Sones and that consequently the name .. . does not refer to 
the liturgical usage, but to the technical structure.” And this, 
we doubt not, ought to have been our author's ultimate deci- 
sion on the case, though, if it were so, he has contrived to hide his 
meaning in a cloud of irrelevant verbiage. The movement on- 
wards of the words and sentiments, the taking up again of the 
preceding clauses by way of giving intensity through their repeti- 
tion, more or less every one of the fifteen songs, 


though especially visible in the cxxi., cxxiii., cxxiv., cxxvii, 
and cxxx. 

We are certainly obliged to the author of this Treasury of David 
for affording us at once a measure of his own literary, as distin- 
guished from his oratorical, capacity, and for enabling us to 
understand and estimate what we may assume to be the level 
reached by average Biblical students and teachers in the commu- 
nion of which he isa member. Compared with ideal excellence, the 
standard of scholarship and culture which his book exhibits may 
seem low enough ; compared with the opportunities for mental im- 
provement which he and his me le have hitherte had open to them, 
the verdict, if impartial, can ~~ fail to be favourable. Now that 
the great schools and Universities of England are theirs for use 
and enjoyment, we trust that Nonconformists in the coming 

eneration will be satisfied with no training below the best. 
tarian prejudices must needs be mitigated by familiar inter- 
course with those from whom they have hitherto kept aloof in 
sullen hostility ; and as they come to know the Church of England 
and her institutions more fully, we hope that even Mr. Spurgeon 
and his disciples will take more tolerant and truer views of her 
principles, her office, and her influence. 


NEW MUSIC. 


_— appearance of the Musical Review, a weekly paper, which, 
as the editor tells us, is to be devoted exclusively to music, free 
from any party feeling and devoid of trade interest, is an event of 
interest to all musicians. We have always thought that a want 
for such a journal existed, and we trust that Messrs. Novello & 
Co.’s venture may fully realize their expectations. To say that 
the numbers of this journal which have hitherto appeared are 
absolutely free from a tinge of party feeling would be to suggest 
the humanly impossible; but we may in truth say that, from 
what we have as yet seen, a praiseworthy attempt at impartiality 
is sufficiently evident. The new paper is produced mainly in the 
interest of the higher branches of musical art, and contains 
technical criticisms such as Mr. Dannreuther’s on “ Liszt's Pians- 
forte Works,” and historical essays such as Signor Filippo Filippi’s 
“ Music in Italy”; while for the rest, the musical news of the 
day, correspondence, and even humorous and sarcastic suggestions, 
under the heading of “ What might be—or should be,” make up 
an interesting and attractive number. The publishers of the 
Musical Critic also send us the new year's double number 

of that print, which, as we learn from the editorial notice on 
p. 16, has now reached the second year of its existence. This 
paper describes itself as “ A monthly journal for professional and 
amateur musicians,” and indeed as an advertising medium for the 
professional element it may be of value; but we think the matter 
contained in it interesting to the musical amateur is, to say the 
least, meagre. Nevertheless, the London Musical Critic evidently 
supplies an increasing demand, for we are told that “ we are increas- 
ing in our subscribers, as well as our contributors,” and hence the 
necessity for the double number. Messrs. Metzler & Co. send us 
Dr. Stainer’s Tutor for the American Organ, a work which will, we 
do not doubt, prove to be of great value to all who possess one 
of these instruments, and who desire to become efficient players, 
The design of the work may best be described in the words of the 
author, who says in his preface, “ Beginning with a description of 
the special characteristics of the instrument, I have given simple 
progressive exercises for beginners, and have afterwards gathered 
together a series of short pieces of various styles, many of which 
have been expressly composed for this work by well-known living 
composers.” This design Dr. Stainer has conscientiously carried 
out, and those who are anxious to perform creditably upon the 
American organ may safely study his method, and we can without 
hesitation affirm that if they will follow it with perseverance they 
cannot fail to master the instrument with success, Not the least 
useful portion of this book of instruction is that containing exer- 
cises showing the various methods of playing hymn tunes and 
chants, a real knowledge of which, as a rule, is so rare among 
amateurs ; and the conscientious pupil will find that the exercises 
are so skilfully graduated in point of difficulties that he will be 
astonished at the progress he has made in mastering them before 
he is half through the book. Like all the work that Dr. Stainer 
takes in hand, this work may fairly be described as thoroughly 
practical and useful. From the same publishers we have received 
Invocation to Harmony, by His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, a work which we have already noticed favourably, and 
which shows the decided musical talent possessed by the com- 
oser. A graceful cantata, The Story of Elaine, the words by 
. L. D'Arcy Jaxone, and the music by W. M. Hutchinson, pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. Marshall & Co., will be welcome to the many 
amateur choirs in existence as a work of easy performance, full of 
pleasing melody, and not without evidence of considerable musi- 
cianly skill and dexterity. The text, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is based on Mr. Tennyson’s poem, and although we can hardly 
congratulate Mr. Jaxone upon the way in which he has treated it, 
it is, we may suppose, calculated to answer its purpose. The best 
number, musically considered, is that containing the contralto 
solo “ Why are Thine Eyes like the Vilets (sic) dew-laden?”; 
but there are others which render the work effective and very 
well suited to the kind of intention with which it was evi- 
dently written. We notice with satisfaction that this cantata 
may “be performed in public without payment of any fee,” 
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and that the band-parts will be lent gratis to choral societies. 
From A. Hammond & Co. we have received four pianoforte pieces 
by Frangois Behr, entitled respectively “ Chant des Sirénes,” 
« Félicit6,” “ Message d’Amour,” and “ La ie or none of which 
show any great signs of talent, but they are all pleasantly written, 
and are fair specimens of ordinary drawing-room music. Gustave 
Lange is again represented among the music sent to us by 
the same publishers in his works “ Heartsease,” “Joy and 
Sorrow,” “Shepherd's Song,” and “The Fond Aspiration,” all 
easy and well suited to the exigencies of the schoolroom. The 
last-named is perhaps the most worthy of notice, being a really 
retty “andantino,” evidencing some artistic skill, Gloamin’ 
ong” by Humphrey J. Stark, from the same publisher, is a 
musicianly piece of work, and will doubtless become a popular 
song at concerts, as it is very attractive, and = no special 
difficulties to the performer. The three sets of waltzes which ac- 
company these, called “The Artists,” “ L’Extase,” and “Sun- 
fiower,” are good enough as dance music, but hardly require 
special notice ; and the same may be said of “ La Gaieté” polka. 
ie. C. Jefferys sends us three songs by Berthould Tours—*“ Heed 
thine Angels,” “ Beautiful Rose,” and “ The Goldfinch,” the words 
of each by H. Delavie. These are all good examples of the work 
of that popular composer, “ Beautiful Rose” being a specially 
graceful production. “ Joel and Miranda ” is a song full of feeling 
from the pen of Franz Abt, and is quite worthy the reputation 
achieved by this artist; the melody is taking, and no particular 
difficulties present themselves to the singer. Two more songs, to 
words by i Delavie, are “The Lost Idol,” by Michael Watson, 
and “ Where shall my Soul abide?” by Ed. Reyloff, the first of 
which displays considerable dramatic feeling and musical know- 
ledge, while the second may as a fairly good sacred song. 
“Never Grow Old,” by Theodore Barth, published by Messrs. 
Weekes & Co., is an attractive song with pleasing words; and 
“Twilight Memories,” by Noretta, published by Mr. B. Williams, 
is above the average. The “ Bon Gott” polka, by Henri 
Stiles, and “The Pembroke” polka, by J. B. Hilsby, have also 
been sent to us, and call for no special remark. The 
are both fair specimens of dance music, and that is all. 
So-called “ light ” music has suffered a loss by the death last week 
of the composer of the charming opera of Martha, the Freiherr 
Friedrich yon Flotow. Though he was perhaps only known to 
the public of England as the writer of that opera, he was more 
appreciated on the Continent, and at one time enjoyed @ reputation 
as high as that of his friend and countryman Offenbach. Ina 
comparison between these two composers, it may fairly be said that 
Flotow’s genius was the more refined, whilst Offenbach’s was the 
more versatile. Flotow, in fact,could not have written the music 
to La Grande Duchesse with its boisterous fun, while Offen- 
bach, on the other hand, could not have composed Martha with 
its delicate humour. Yet the two men were of much the same 
temperament. They neither of them tried to climb to the loftiest 
heights of their art, though Flotow did write some inconsiderable 
chamber music, and their aim was simply to please, not to elevate. 
Offenbach succeeded in England, however, and Flotow, except as 
far as Martha was concerned, met with little encouragement. 
Of his thirteen operas, four have been produced in England, 
and, as we have said, with the exception of Martha, they did 
not meet with approval; yet Stradella is, musically speaking, 
quite as full of ain melody as Martha, and the success of 
L’ Ombre (performed in London in English, under the title of 
The Phantom) not only in Paris, but in Italy and Spain, suffi- 
ciently proves that it was not devoid of attractions, whilst of his 
other works, Ze Naufrage dela Méduse, L’Ame en peine, and La 
veuve Grapin may be said to have achieved considerable success in 
Paris, where he was best known. Martha was the work, however, 
that Flotow prided himself upon ; and the labour that he expended 
on this opera may be said to have extended over a large portion 
of his life, For twenty years or so he was more or less engaged 
in adding to or improving what he considered his masterpiece, 
with an assiduity and tender love for it which is almost touching. 
Thus from the ballet of Lady Henrietta, which he undertook in 
co-operation with Burgmiiller and Deldevez, was evolved the work 
which was destined to be performed three hundred times in one 
season at the Théatre Lyrique of Paris, with Mme. Nilsson as the 
heroine, and which seashell its five hundredth representation in 
Vienna last year. Besides the great artist mentioned above, 
Mwmes. Bosio, Titiens, Patti, and Albani have all won laurels in the 
graceful part; and there can be no doubt that it will ever remain 
a favourite with all light soprani. Nor, on the other hand, can it 
be said that Martha is a single-part opera, for Mmes. Nantier- 
Didiée and Trebelli have not thought the contralto unworthy 
of them (indeed the principal solo in this part was written expressly 
for the first-named artist), and the “Canzone del Porter” was com- 
ed for Signor Graziani when the opera was performed in London. 
e cannot help thinking that, in these days of rubbish in the 
way of light operas, it would be worth while trying the effect 
of Flotow upon the British public, instead of the vapidities 
of second-rate imitators of Offenbach which are to be too often 
met with, Born of a noble Mecklenburg family, Flotow adopted 
the musical profession from choice, and, although he cannot be 
tanked among the great masters of his art, he may nevertheless 
be fairly said to have made his mark, and to have produced at 
least one opera which has stood the test of the Italian Opera stage 
in London with eminent success. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A MAGNIFICENT atlas-quarto, illustrated by hundreds of 

large-scale woodcuts, maps, plans, and copies of say sce 
sketches, contains the record of the work of the late Dr. Crevaux, 
who, in the very flower of middle life, perished last year at the 
hands of the Indians on the Gran Chaco in an attempt to explore 
one of the hitherto unknown affluents of the P. y (1). The 
book, in addition to its possessing great intrinsic interest, shows 
conclusively what a loss geography suffered in Dr. Orevaux’s 
death, and how undeserved that death was. He seems to have 
combined with the remarkable faculty of adapting himself to 
savage life and manners, which has always characterized the best 
French travellers, a complete freedom from the unfortunate 
Chauvinism which occasionally re them. In the un- 
trodden recesses of South America which Dr. Orevaux explored 
he distributed no “ political pocket-handkerchiefs” in the shape of 
tricolour flags; and in his notes on the more civilized 
which he visited there is not a vestige of that half-ludicrous and 
half-irritating mania which makes so many Frenchmen speak as if 
Englishmen and Germans, Italians and Spaniards, were unwar- 
rantable intruders, forestalling and damaging in some undefined 
fashion the property and se ae of the greatest of nations. 
Moreover, Dr. Crevaux’s travels fell in very interesting places. 
He occupies with re to French Guiana very much the same 
position which Mr. ington Brown does to lish. He first 
navigated the rivers Yary and Purou, flowing southwards from the 
Tumac-Humac watershed of the Amazon. He descended, with 
only native companions and the dubious fellowship of a kind of 
land pirate, who enjoyed the agreeable reputation of having 
already murdered an lish traveller, the great river Japura 
from near its source to its confluence with the father of 
South American watc He navigated the Orinoco, not 
indeed from its untrodden source in the Parime, but from the 
beginning of its principal tributary, the Guayabero or Guaviare 
(close to the Cordillera), to its mouth. He was admitted by several 
tribes to witness the ceremony of preparing their arrow-poison, 
and was able to identify more than one new species of strychnos 
as the main ingredient of these different forms of curare. Of his 
travels and dangers by sting-rays, serpents, leopards, caimans, and 
all the intolerable insect plagues of tropical America; of the 
manners of the primitive tribes he visited, with their varieties of 
the couvade, their st tortures on admission to the dignity 
of manhood, their ill-treatment of infants and the sick, and all the 
other immemorial usages which seem destined to clear those 
who use them gradually off the face of the earth, he has here 
given a singularly clear, unvarnished, and attractive account, 
which is made all the more attractive by the reproduction of the 
lavish illustrations already noted. These first accompanied it in 
the Tour dw monde, a periodical of which one rather wishes than 
hopes to see the equal in England. 

L'expédition de la “ Jeannette” (2) is disa inting. It is not a 
book; it is only the raw and half-digested materials of a book, 
being simply the newspaper letters and articles of the New York 
Herald on the subject, translated, classified, and diversified by 
illustrations of the subject which have appeared in English and 
American journals. This kind of book-making with pitchforks 
can hardly be too strongly condemned, and in France, where the 
traditions of literary composition have been better preserved than 
in any other country, it is specially disappointing. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we ought to be thankful that the compiler has not thought it 
necessary to reproduce all the newspaper controversies, and all the 
tracasseries between Lieutenant de Long and his subordinates which 
the American papers have given. For literary purposes the story 
of the expedition has yet to be told. 

We have before now done justice to the exactness, the fulness, 
the abundant illustrations, and the extraordinary cheapness of M. 
Quantin’s Bibliotheque de Tensei des beaux arts(3). Itis 
only necessary to say that the two new volumes are quite worthy of 
their predecessors. The very name of M. Eugéne Muntz is a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of his book on tapestry, in 
which his familiarity with the special subject is not more note- 
worthy than his unrivalled knowl of medisval and re- 
naissance art in general, M. Ernest Chesneau’s work on English 
painters is of a different kind, and the author has not been entirely 
able to avoid that isanship which all criticism, and especially 
art criticism, should shun. But he has taken great pains, and has 
had no small success in ey his subject. He has a really 
surprising knowledge of the English school, he does not hesitate 
to confess where he does not know (the surest test of scholarship), 
and his criticism much life and vi even where it has 
something of the note of M. Taine’s famous “ J’aime mieux 
de Musset.” 

The third and last volume ot !1, Chéruel’s Histoire de France 
sous Mazarin (4) begins in April 1656, and ends with the death of 
the Cardinal in March 1661. The chief matters of interest in it 
are thus the conclusion of the alliance with Cromwell, the battle 


Ve dans 0 Améri du Sud. Par le docteur J. Crevaux. 
Hachette, 


(2) L’expédition de la “Jeannette” au Pole nord. 2 vols. Paris: 
Drey fous. 
) Bibliothéque de Venseignement des beaux arts—I.a tapisserie. Par E. 
La pe anglaise. Par E.Chesneau. Paris: Quantin. 


(4) Histoire de France sous le ministére de Mazarin, Par A. Chéruel 
Paris: Hachette. 
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of the Dunes, the Peace of the Pyrenees, the marriage of Louis 
XIV., the beginning of the jealousy against Fouquet at Court, and 
the restoration of Charles II. No one now living knows this 
period of French history as M. Chéruel does, and his History is 
worthy of his knowledge. . 
M. Marbeau (5) may be called, with no intention of impolite- 
ness, something of a monomaniac, He sees all things in the light 
of a shortly to be fought Armageddon between Russia and 
Germany, and under this impression he goes carefully through the 
forces on both sides as they are ethnologically distributed in the 
border countries of the three Empires. In so doing he displays a 
good deal of knowledge. His panacea for the apprehended 
European conflagration appears to be the restoration of the king- 
dom of Poland. Why not at the same time another counterpoise 
and bulwark in the shape of a kingdom of Burgundy? We do 
not ourselves recommend either; but reconstructors of the map 
of Europe should remember that several reconstructions are 


ssible, 

M. Caro’s book on Littré (6) isa very good specimen of his style 
and literary range. The account of the great dictionary-maker 
and his work is readable and well done, the sketch of Positivism 
intelligent and free from unfair prejudice, the Spiritualist polemic 
at the end creditable to the author's opinions and not discreditable 
to his powers. Perhaps M. Caro has selected in Mr. Mallock 
rather a dubious auxiliary to fight Positivism with; but to do 
him justice, he seems to be sensible of his ally’s weak points, or 
of some of them. We are inclined to think that in philosophical 
as in poetical matters mediocrity is not permissible, and that a 
minor philosopher is in nearly as parlous a case as a minor bard. 
But the world in general does not take so harsh a view, and 
persons like M. Caro are fully entitled to plead a demand for 
their wares. It would be well if they all wrote as neatly, reasoned 
as tolerably, knew as much, and had such estimable tastes and 
beliefs as M. Caro himself. 

It is probably true, as M. Martha (7) asserts, that examination 
of the moral theories and beliefs of classical antiquity is out of 
fashion, Several causes might be assigned for the fact; but no 
cause can be shown against the resumption of the practice. M. 
Martha’s own book consists of essays on funeral orations at 
Rome, on Carneades, on the “ Consolations,” on the rule of self- 
examination as given in the Golden Verses, on Julian (‘a 
Christian turned Pagan”), and on Synesius (“a Pagan turned 
Christian”). ‘They are well written, and show good sense and 
good scholarship. 

We may note the first appearance in a somewhat different form 


‘of a new edition of M. Paul Stapfer’s excellent book on Shakespeare 


et Uantiquité (8). The first volume contains the “ Roman Trage- 
dies,” Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, 

The class of book to which M. Paul Oursel’s essay on Macaulay’s 
Essays (9) belongs is not uncommon either in France or in Eng- 
land; but we confess that it isa class of which we do not see 
the necessity, or even the utility. What M. Oursel has done has 
been to give in some three hundred and fifty pages an elaborate 
compte-rendu of the Essays, with a little criticism proper, but with 
very little. Much of his book is actual extract, duly and honest! 
worked into his text by the aid of inverted commas; and pea | 
more, which might have the a of original matter to a 
careless observer, is a précis of Macaulay’s own words. It is very 
well done in its way, it is fair and sensible and accurate enough, 
and it will give people who do not choose to read Macaulay in the 
eee or in translation a good idea of what he did say. But it 
will be of very little assistance to those Frenchmen who have read, 
or who purpose reading, the English writer. Two points on which 
we avow ourselves to be in doubt are these. First, are there really 
considerable numbers of people who, unwilling to read the original 
in English, or in M. Guillaume Guizot’s French, are willing to 
read a kind of epitome of it in three hundred and pages? and, 
secondly, if there are such people, ought they to be catered for? 
As a tribute to a great English writer the book is of course grati- 
fying enough. . 

The essays which M. Brunetiére (10) has collected on naturalist 
novels and novelists could hardly have dealt with a subject better 
suited totheir author. With less acrimony than M. de Pontmartin, 
and with less'‘extra-literary prejudice than M. Scherer, M. Brunetiére 
is, by the whole constitution of his literary nature, certain to be un- 
able to stomach the gossip and scandal of M. Daudet in his later and 
jess estimable books, the dull brutality of M. Zola’s details, and 
the comically grave attempts at outdoing their masters which the 
minor naturalists conscientiously make from time to time. We 
do not by any means agree with all M. Brunetiére’s opinions; and 
it may be pointed out that, while he recognizes with perfect just- 
ness the fact that Flaubert is not really a naturalist, but a 
romantic who occasionally strays into’ naturalism, his dislike to 
romanticism itself betrays itself in his dealings with the author 
of Madame Bovary. But it so happens that, even when 
M. Brunetiére (as it seems to us) goes wrong, his aberrations do 
not interfere with the effect of his special attack on naturalism. In 


(5) Slaves et Teutons, Par E:Marbeau. Paris: Hachette. 
(6) M. Littré et le positivisme. Par E. Caro. Paris: Hachette. 


(7) Etudes morales sur Vantiquité. Par Constant Martha. Paris: 
Hachette, ‘ 


(8) Les tragédies romaines de Shakespeare. Par P. Stapfer. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 


(9) Les essais de lord Macaulay. Par Paul Oursel. Paris: Hachette. 
(10) Le ruman naturaliste. Par F. Brunetitre. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 


successive essays he exposes very well the inadequacy and jp. 
artistic character of the various resources—elaborate erudition, 
“impressionism,” minute local and ephemeral detail, and the 
like—which the naturalist is driven to make use of. The most 
“ smashing” and vigorous piece of criticism in the book is up. 
doubtedly a short paper on M. Edmond de Goncourt. But the 
happiest is perhaps to be found in the dealings (which naturally 
are scattered over the whole volume) with M, Zola. ‘One passage, 
in which some remarkable displays of erudition on the part of 
that not particularly scholarly writer are traced to the recondite 
source of M. Taine’s English Literature, is a capital example of 
its kind. In two chapters the criticism touches English lite 
rature itself, dealing respectively with George Eliot and with 
Miss Rhoda Broughton. The attention bestowed on the latter 
is rather surprising, and may well make other critics of foreign 
literatures ask themselves uncomfortably whether they perhaps 
seem to be equally out of perspective to native observers, But 
the notice of George Eliot is excellent, and almost enthusiastic, 
though discriminating in its enthusiasm, Nor will any English- 
man competent to judge quarrel with M. Brunetiére when, while 
fully admitting the excellence of the English novel at its best, 
he claims for the French a general superiority in composition, 
As te general criticism, it has been said that his subject gives 
less room for clashing on these points than when he deals with 
medizval literature or modern French poetry. Indeed a definition 
here given, “ Rien ne dure que par la perfection de la forme et la 
vérité humaine du fond,” might be subscribed by the most ardent 
a! + ee if for et we might read ou, and add “ or by 
th.” 

It is not, we hope, impertinent to say that we decidedly prefer 
the works of M. Victor Cherbuliez to those of M. G. Walbert (11), 
and that we could wish the latter would give up his pen wholly 
to the former. At the same time the knowledge of the writer on 
some sections of Continental politics (notably those connected 
with Germany) is confessedly considerable, and it is difficult for 
him to write otherwise than well on any subject. The papers 
comprised in the present volume are unequal in merit and interest, 
as is indeed natural enough. One of the best, a curious politico- 
satirical study entitled “ Robinson Crusoe et la littérature 
électorale,” and occasioned by Mr. Minto’s Defve, shows, like 
much of its author's best work, a faculty of humour more English 
than French in kind. On the other hand, the article on the 
Channel Tunnel, which may be remembered as having appeared 
in the Revue des deux mondes at the height of the controversy, is 
not remarkable for insight ; and that on Carlyle is marred by that 
assumption of general propositions against which even M. Cher- 
buliez, with all his sobriety, is not proof. The German articles 
are all worth reading, and some on general political subjects, if a 
little wanting in detiniteness of view, abound in happy expressions, 
and are not destitute of acute thought. 

M. Victor de Laprade defines his book on the “ sentiment de la 
nature” (12) (of which, after publishing the main body some 
years ago in two other volumes devoted respectively to ancient 
and modern times, he now publishes the introduction) as “a lite 
history stuffed with philosophy.” It is not a bad definition, and 
the author is further well inspired when he hints a certain fear 
that men of letters will think his book too philosophical and philo- 
sophers too literary. That, under certain circumstances, and by 
certain persons, both these judgments might be pronounced on it 
is quite conceivable. But M. de Laprade is always worth reading, 
because of his admirable style, his lofty idealism, and his freedom 
from the cant and the vulgarity, the triviality and the unrest, 
which characterize so much of contemporary literature. This is 
high praise of itself, and we need say no more except to commend 
some remarks towards the end of the book on the functions of the 
poet and the painter in imitating and rendering nature, 

The present age is a little sceptical about any teaching by dia- 
logue of the semi-dramatic kind; and, whatever the present age 
may think about the science of education, we are certainly sceptical 
about its being teachable in such manner. Mme. Fertiault's prin- 
ciples and aims are doubtless excellent (13), but she seems to be 
far too implicit a believer in the system of tying a girl absolutely 
to her mother’s apron-string ; the results of which, to judge from 
French literature, even after making allowance for certain literary 
conventions, cannot be said to be altogether happy. 

M. de Candolle’s Plantes cultivées (14) and M. Ferri’s Psycho- 
logie de Passociation (15) are books which require rather mention 
than special criticism here. The former contains a very large 
amount of valuable information, and almost more valuable refer- 
ences to authorities, excellently arranged and digested. The latter 
follows its subject from Hobbes to the present day historically, 
an then gives the author's views and conclusions on the general 
subject. 

MM. Rouveyre et Blond, well known to book-lovers as pub- 


lishers of pretty books, send us numbers of two publications, one 


quite new, the other recently started. The Guide du kbraire- 


mike ty er et choses du temps présent. Par G. Valbert. Paris: 


(33) Entre deux jeunes meres, Par Mme Julie Fertiault, Paris: 
er. 


(14) L’origine des tes cultivées. Par A. de Cand ie: 
Germer-Bailliére. andolle, Paris 


(15) La psychologie de Vassociation. Par Louis Ferri. Paris: Germes- 
Bailliere. 
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e (16) contains in dictionary form bibliographical notices 

of rare editions and curious books, admirably printed and carefully 

executed, with engravings of bindings, title-pages, and the like in 

sscellent style. L’art de la femme (17) is a kind of ladies’ 

journal, very handsomely printed on thick, glossy paper, but not in 
other ways remarkable. 

It is difficult to believe that even the most fanatical admirers 
of M. Alphonse Daudet’s later style and of “actuality-novels ” 

can find much to admire in the tale which he has spun for feuilleton 
waders out of the recent visit of the Salvation Army to Paris (18). 
The Army is not directly introduced, and the villain (or, if there be 
guch a word, villainess), of the piece is not an Englishwoman, but 
a French Protestant, the wife of a rich Paris banker; but the 
manners and customs of Mr. Booth’s flocks and herds are repro- 
duced carefully enough, and the example of “ reportage dans le 
roman,” as M. Brunetiére has it, is complete. The book seems to 
us a deplorable production for a man of M. Daudet’s powers, and 
all the more oo because it seems to show that he is 
firmly fixed in the wrong groove. But his admirers will no doubt 
read be may possibly admire it. 

There is not very much that is novel in the idea of a jewne 
homme pauvre whose property is restored to him by the force of 
love and the agency of war (in this case the war of 1870) ; nor 
are we sure that novel-writing is M. de Bornier’s forte (19). But 
his writing is always pure, vigorous, and scholarly, free from 
the vile taste and detestable jargon too common in French 
novels of the day, and not a few of his scenes and situations 
are drawn with pathos and power. Le mariage en poste (20) con- 
pan three tales of average merit. Le conte de Varcher (21) 

to be the first of a “Collection Lahure” printed by that 
a, and published jointly by them and by MM. Rouveyre and 
Blond. he Archer is an archer of Louis XI.’s time; and 
M. Armand Silvestre is certainly better occupied in telling his 
fortunes than in following out the vein of his Commandant Laripete. 
But the peculiarity of the book is to be found in its illustrations, 
which are very curious and fantastic coloured engravings after 
water-colour drawings by M. Poirson. We do not remember any- 
quite like them, pe they are well worth the notice of the 
curious in book illustration ; but we rather hesitate about giving 
them unqualified approval. 


(16) Guide du libraire-antiquaire bibliophile. 
livraisons. Paris: Rouveyre et Biond. 

(17) L’art dela femme. No.1. Paris: Rouveyre et Blond. 

(18) L’évangéliste. Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Dentu. 

(19) La Lizardiére. Par le vicomte Henri de Bornier. Paris: Dentu. 
(20) Le mariage en poste. Par Paul Perret. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
a. Le conte de archer. Par Armand Silvestre. Paris: Rouveyre et 
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whom, exclusive of tuition nen, not to exceed £45 for any por. 

; The ap ines will be made and the office will be held all respects subject to the provi- 
sions of the eme. 

Applications from Candidates, with recent testimonials in sealed envelopes, to be forwarded, 
on or before February 17, to the Chairman of the Governors, Ly JOHN Gortne, Grammar 
a , Steyning, Sussex, from copies of the Scheme may be procured at the cost of 6d 


THE 


HAMMOND COMPANY ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
Principal—HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Electrical Engineer -F REDERICK C. PHILLIPS, 

A Limited number of STUDENTS will be d at the t of the Second 
Half of the Session, on Wednesday, February 

Applications should be made to the Undersignea. at the Office of the Company, 110 Cannon 
Street, E.C., from whom full 


PHILIP A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. 


E GYPTIAN WAR FUND.—NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 

for the RELIEF of the FAMILIES of those killed or who have died from disease, and 
also of those Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, &c., who have served in Egypt, and have been disabled 
by wounds or sickness. ‘sitive. 


Her Most Gracious Majest: 
H.R.H, the Princess 
H.R.H. the Duchess of CONNAUGHT. 
H.RB.H. the Wael MARY ADELAIDE, Duchess of Teck. 
H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, K.G., K.P., 
H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, ‘xe. 
the Duke of CONNAUGHT, K.G., &c. 
eof ALBANY, 


R.H. the Du K.G., K.T., 
F. Duke of CAMBR RIDGE, K.G., &e. 
H.S.H. the Duke of TECK, G.C.B. 
wae ineiples of a plication of the Egyptian War Fund are: Ist. To afford immediate 

stance tot fa ies of the led on a scale which. h perhaps temporarily smell, 
y yet nt a great deal of sufferi 2nd, To ai permanent assistance to the 
Familtes Ari the killed or to poe To y either direct aia to to the sufferers or grants of mene 
to cognate institutions, as seem branches service are eligible, the cole 


in the E tian 
are EARNESTL: ESTED. Reriittances can be sent to Lady 


" on Place, 8. Ww. ~ 
at tance to he to the Hox. “SECRETARY, War Fund, New 
Lit Little Park rk Btreet, Queen Anne's ‘Gate, London, 5. WX 
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DEESDEN. — —Mr. H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., formerly 


Master at Haileybury College, receives FIVE PUPILS. Classics, Mathe- 
matics, and Modern Languages.—Address. Liebig Strasse 11. 


TOWN TRAVELLER.— A ctable man, of middle age, 


open, to on an as TOWN TRAVELLER, or MANAGER in the Tea and 
Grocery ad long experience, and is well acquainted with every department 
of the business, . can in ve first-rate testimonials as to his business qualitications and trust- 
worthiness. Address, J. G., 22 Letchford Gardens, College Park, Ww." 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. ed. Suites of 
Rooms. r Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Waier Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the verge 
of the Atlantic, with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. Rooms, facing south, 
overlooking the Hotel Gardens, opecially & fitted for winter use.—Apply to MaNaGER. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. gate. useful Stock to | from. 
li lustrated Catal with post free.— 248, 249, and 250 To! ttenham Co urt Road, 
and 12, 20, and 21 Morwe' W. Established 1862. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ An agreeable, refreshing, and useful drink.” 
Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From lis. per piece. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SORENESS and Dryness, Tickling and 


Trritation, inducing and affecting Voice. 
For these symptoms use EPPS'’S GLY CERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. In Boxes, 74d. ; Tins, 18. 13d., labelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists.” 


A letter received: Gentlemen.—It ma; interest 

IRRITATION you to know that, after an extended trial, I have found your 
* | Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit (with or without 

medical treatment) in almost all forms of - Bw disease. They 
soften and clear the voice.—Yours, GORDON Houmrs, M. 
Senior Physician to the Municipai i Phroat and Eur Infirmary.’ 


THROAT 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’'S CARACAS COCOA 


“ A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT 


pure."_W. W. STODDART 
F.LC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 


SIXTEEN ‘PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 
“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
‘Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor V. NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


LHESCULAP. 


THE ONLY 
PALATABLE NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
A Positive Cure for Stomach, Liver, and Kidney 
Affections. 


THE BEST HOUSEHOLD REMEDY AND SPECIFIC 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, WITH TESTIMONIALS, POST FREE. 
Sold by Chemists, 1s. 6d. and 2s. per Bottle. 


ZSCULAP BITTER WATER COMPANY, 
38 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1893.1 OLD BROAD STRERT. E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital fully subscribed « £2,508,000. 
Capital paid up £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed ........ £733,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,050,900. 
CHIEF OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrices—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 


GUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710. Tome ang 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. — LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low poo hy 
young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of claims. 


PH@NIx FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against i. ty Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims re and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD). Secretary, 


N O&8THERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Orrices—LONDON and ABERDEEN. 
Fire Premiums .... ° 


£451,000 
181,000 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. BraNcH—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 
The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Int 
Accumulated "Fund ates 


Robert Barclay, Esq William Knowles, Esq. 
John Garratt C dttiey. Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

ark Currie Close, Esq. George Forbes Nalcsimson Esq, 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen 
William Davidson, Esq. on. Ronald Leslie Melvitie. 
Alfred Dent, Esq. William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, E William Gair eae Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. ir John Rose, 


aries Ernest Green, Esq. samuel Leo all Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Henry Frederic Tiarks, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 


FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 


LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policles o! 
Assurance. 


The Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 
A large participation in Profits, with exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities a 
partnership ; the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, ard all the real sr pio in 


modern practice, with the security of un Oftice whose resources have been tested by the expe- 
rience of more than a Century and a half. 


Applications for Agencies are invited. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be —— on application. 
. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. 
GAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s. 6d, 
for the five years, carrying proportionate annual inorease till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
to ite all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the 
right to participate in future Bonus, 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per ceut. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
beloag to the Assured. 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular ; Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title, 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on appli 


cation, 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS! 64 CORNHILL.—No man is safe from 
Accidents! Wise men Insure against their cost! Accidents by Land or Water Insured 
against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. Subscribed 
Capital, £1,900,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, £250,000. Moderate Premiums. Bonv 
allowed to Insurers after five years. £1,340,000 has been paid as compensation.—s Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head Office, 64 Cornhill, London. 
W. J. VIAN, See. 


T I Q U I ? | 
We advise Artists as well as all persons of taste to take an early opportunity of visiting 
the superb Antique Tapestry now on view at Les Grands Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 

This exhibition of Tapestry has been collected from Ancient Castles and Old Houses ia 
France, Italy, and Spain. The Tapestries are intact and in perfect condition ; they represent 
landscapes, country scenes, mythological and warlike subjects, &c., and are used not only # 
cover the walls of artistie rooms, but as window and door curtains. and studio drapery. TM 
sizes of these Tapestries vary from 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 métres in length, and are 3 and 4 mitres high, 
the métre measuring, as our readers know, one yard and three inches. 


MORTLOCK'S, of OXFORD STREET, have the Larges 


Stock and best assortment of DINNER and LUNCHEON SETS in London. 
from 2ls, Many —— Designs in the Tournai, Dresden, and Oriental characters. 


Sole addresses, Oxfrd Street and Orchard Street, W. 
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